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s THE CANNING TRADE is keeping the industry posted with 
ef BUSINESS information that directly affects the year’s oper- 


ations in the production of food to win the war - 


“It’s The Industry’s BUSINESS Journal” 
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+ No. 7, CODING. A series of suggestions for maintaining + 
* * 


4 oi ° highest canning efficiency with the new metal containers. 


Give consideration to the following 


when marking wartime cans... 


ae D use as a safety precaution non- 
corrosive ink for all can markings. 


When necessary to use mechanical embossing 
on can ends, caution should be exercised in 
order that there is no shearing or over- 
straining of the plate. 


2 Be sure type does not have sharp edges. 

é The type must be held in exact alignment in 
the marking device and the pressure should 
be just as light as possible to obtain a 
legible imprint. 


2. DON’T fail to lubricate slightly the 

curl of both plain and outside 
enameled ends as they are fed into the closing 
machine. (Consult closing machine service 
man as to the best method of applica- 
tion.) Avoid abrasion of double seams which 
may be caused by worn-out seaming rolls. 


THE NEW WARTIME CANS are capable _—inecessity of strict adherence to the 
; Stop accidents NOW of taking care of all specified require- | recognized principles of good canning 
omnes ae ments, provided proper precautions are practice. Remember, if you are faced 
| Co-operate with the War taken by the canner. To help youmain- with any difficult canning problems, 
tain the highest canning standards with your nearest Canco representative. 

a a employees these cans, American Can Company is AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

not to take chances. 

taking this means of pointing out the 230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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OT ON your white ribbon— it’s 
only the beginning of education 
— an invitation to further learning. 

Americans learn many things from 
advertising — particularly from edu- 
cational advertising. 

The educational advertising of dex- 
trose is just hitting its stride. People 
are beginning to appreciate new, 
important facts about this vital food- 
energy sugar. 


CERELOSE DEXTROSE 


ign-Off? 


So advertising of dextrose is an 
educational force that advances 
American industry, and leads toward 
higher standards of living. 


P.S. The presen demand for Dextrose far 
exceeds its supply. Government and 
industry must both be served —but, with 
us, as with you, the war effort and our 
boys in service come first. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TUNE IN 
Stage Door Canteen 


Every Thursday 9:30 to 10:00 P.M., E.W.T., Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 
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The advertising of dextrose, as 
an educational force, doubly bene- 
fits America. Consumers learn how 
this pure white, crystalline food- 
energy sugar forestalls fatigue, 
fortifies energy. Asking for foods 
“Enriched with Dextrose”, they in- 
crease the use of American corn, 
grown by American farmers, re- 
fined in American factories, dis- 
tributed by American companies. 


DEXTROSE 


SUGAR 


THE MAKERS OF 
KARO SYRUP 
CORN PRODUCTS 


REFINING ce: 
NEW YORK. 
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Booby traps that look 
varnish cans! 


Remember when you used to walk 
into a store and buy a gallon of 
varnish? The man handed you a 
can with a screw top and a handle. 

Who’d have thought that this 
very same can would some day be- 
come a booby trap—a deadly land 
mine? It has! 

The soldier in the picture is plant- 
ing this booby trap. It’s an anti- 
tank mine containing explosives 
that cripple a tank by wrecking 
its treads. Two wires run from in- 
side the can to hidden trip wires 
that set off the explosion. 

Do you wonder now why you 
can get only certain cans for civilian 
use? Cans have gone to war! There 
are good reasons why the can, more 
than any other container, is needed 
for war. 

Cans are tough customers. 
They’re impervious to heat, cold, 
moisture. Dirt, insects, gas and 
light can’t get into them. They 
don’t break, chip, tear. Things get 
there—safe—in cans! 

The cans that are away helping 
American boys fight will be back 
some day. They’ll be even better 
cans. We’re gaining new and useful — 
knowledge as ‘“‘Packaging Head- 
quarters for America’”’ at war. 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 


HELP CAN THE AXIS—BUY WAR BONDS 
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EDITORIALS 


have expressed the wish that there were more 
good business men in Congress, so that business 
would not be so man-handled as it often is. And now 
that Congress says that unless a man has had experi- 
ence of as much as five years in the line he is pricing, 
for instance, for OPA, he shall not be allowed to serve. 

Do we all forget the NRA, and its sad or joyful de- 
mise, according to your feelings? That was all busi- 
ness. Every industry had to appoint its own board, 
clean up any mess it found, and come to the Govern- 
ment and have its Code approved. It was certainly a 
golden opportunity for business to show what it could 
do, and to get the things it felt it needed, without inter- 
ference from other industries, etc., etc. It lasted just 
a little over a year! Not very complimentary to us 
business men, eh? . 

The inclination is natural, we suppose, to feel and 
to say that if you have never been in a business you 
are not fit to make decisions covering or governing 
that industry. That is not true, of course. 

If Congress finally settles down and enacts the bill 
it has been debating, passing, recalling and passing 
again, covering subsidies and the operation of OPA, 
that “experience” provision may be included. To see 
how it would work, read the utterances of Mr. Brown, 
and then learn the difficulties of carrying out such a 
provision. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE BLANKET PROVISION 
REFERRING TO BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 


The Conference Report on the War Agencies Appro- 
priation Bill provides that no part of the OPA appro- 
priation shall be used to pay the salary of any person 
who engages in or directs the formulation of any price 
policy, maximum price or price ceiling unless such per- 
son has had actual business experience in the particu- 
lar field to which the policy, maximum price or price 
ceiling applies. 

This provision will literally destroy price control. 
Not only would it require immediate dismissal of a 
large part of the existing price personnel both in the 
National Office and in the field, but it would make it 
impossible, except in the smallest units where a single 
man deals with a single field of business, to recruit any 
other personnel. Price control deals with thousands 
of industries. No price official in a supervisory position 
can conceivably have had actual experience in each 
particular field of business to which his decisions 


FP have expressed the of us, at one time or another, 
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relate. To employ business specialists from each field 
of business to which price control applies would prob- 
ably be a practical impossibility. In any case, it would 
require a vastly enlarged appropriation. Even if such 
specialists could be employed, their work could not be 
supervised, since no eligible supervisors would exist. 
Coordination of administrative action and policy would 
be impossible. 

The staff of OPA presently contains many business 
men who are working on commodities other than or 
related to the commodities in which their business ex- 
perience was acquired. This amendment would require 
either that they be dismissed or that they be shuffled 
around in a way which would paralyze operations for 
some time to come. 

The provision is likewise highly objectionable in re- 
quiring outright dismissal of all employees whose train- 
ing has been in the field of economics, accounting or 
law, rather than in active business. Such a policy has 
been followed nowhere else in the Federal Government 
or, so far as is known, in any government. 

Formulation of price regulations that are both fair 
and effective requires the knowledge and the skills of 
business men, economists, accountants and lawyers. 
This amendment would restrict the staff to business 
men with experience in the particular fields on which 
they work in OPA. So doing, it would open price con- 
trol to the charge that it had been turned over to a 
single one of the many groups in the country that are 
interested in its operation. 

It should be emphasized that business experience in 
a related industry field is not experience in price con- 
trol. Price control operates in unknown and uncharted 
waters. Precedent is lacking. Data are often inade- 
quate. What is done to one industry affects many 
others. Policy cannot be established by industry. It 
must be established for the nation. It can, therefore, 
be best and most adequately established when the com- 
bined skills of economists, accountants, business men, 
and lawyers are merged in an effort to get practical 
realistic wartime price regulations which serve the 
national interest with the least possible disruption of 
industrial fields. OPA-2764 


UNFAIR TO CANNED FOODS—We take the fol- 
lowing from the June issue of “Consumers’ Guide” 
(U. S. D. A. issued monthly). This little pamphlet, 
circulating mostly among -the rural population, is 
generally very helpful and interesting, but there was 
no need to blast the use of canned foods as here shown. 
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We skip all defense of canned foods as the freshest of 
foods, and the safest, though there is plenty that could 
be said along that line, and likewise as to their food 
value, equal in all respects to the fresh, often and 
generally very much better. The scars from these 


wounds on canned foods per se, will be very much more . 


numerous because of the vast increase in the number 
of consumers; and they will last and hurt when this 
war is over. 


We quote from “I Am a Consumer,” page 2 of that 
issue: 


CARELESS HOUSEWIFE 


Once more it’s the grocery store. Margaret Jones 
hurries in at 4:30 from the movies. Dinner must be 
ready at 6. 


The tags on canned foods are high—both price and 
points. There are no points on vegetables and dry 
beans. Margaret has points in her book. She has her 
choice among fresh vegetables, potatoes, hamburger, 
poultry and a good soup bone. But there’s no time for 
preparing vegetables for soup, none to make a meat 
loaf with the hamburger. 

Jane Peters who works in the munitions plant from 
7 to 4 is shopping, too. She looks weary after nine 
hours at her bench, but determined, too. “I want a 
pound of veal and a pound of pork for meat loaf,” she 
tells the butcher. “Grind it fine. And I want carrots 
—they’re cheap and good. And spinach.” 

“When do you have time to cook?” wonders Mar- 
garet, balancing a can of spaghetti, and a tin of corned 


Jane’s look takes in the cans. “You’re going to run 
out of points before the month is up,” she warns Mar- 
garet. “I couldn’t give my husband that kind of food. 
He wouldn’t be able to stand up to his job in the steel 
mills. He needs good meat, fresh vegetables, milk and 
eggs and cheese—not just starchy spaghetti.” 

Margaret shrugs. “It’s all I have time to fix, it takes 
so long to get waited on at the store these days.” She 
rushes home, opens her cans, and puts her meal on. 


“We’ve been invited to the Price’s to play bridge 
tonight,” she tells her husband. But he doesn’t want 
to go. He complains of a headache. He goes to bed 
early. 


“Bill,” she says to her son, “you'll have to help me 
fix these tin cans for the salvage drive.” 

“Aw, gee, Mom, I’m tired.” 

“You’re always tired,” his mother sighs. 

“Well, what if lam? Whattaya want to buy canned 
stuff for anyway, in the summer? They wouldn’t have 
to salvage so much tin if you didn’t buy so much.” 

A worried look comes into Margaret’s eyes. 
Bill and little Bill were never so cross. 
nerves ? 

Or is it those fresh fruits and vegetables she passed 
up at the store? Is that what they need? 

What has she done? 

Margaret has not only taken needed tin from use in 
essential war effort. She has brought to her family 
an unbalanced meal that leaves them wanting, no mat- 
ter how well it tastes, in food values required to make 


Big 
Is it war 


beef. 


them healthy.” 


WFA SUPPORT PROGRAM 
To Buy at 95 Per Cent of Ceilings 


The War Food Administration an- 
nounced July 8 a program under which 
it will purchase from certified canners 
all quantities of canned green peas, to- 
matoes, tomato juice, tomato pulp, tomato 
paste, sweet corn, snap beans, green 
peas, lima beans, beets and carrots of- 
fered until the beginning of the 1944 
season, at 95 per cent of the canner’s net 
selling price. The purchase commitment 
includes U. S. Grade A, B and C in all 
styles and can sizes. Offers will be con- 
sidered from certified processors who can 
the quantity being offered and will be 
received any time during the 1943 mar- 
keting season prior to May 31, 1944, for 
peas, June 30, 1944, for tomatoes and 
tomato products, sweet corn, snap beans 
and lima beans, and August 31, 1944, 
for beets and carrots. The purchase 
prices are f. o. b. factory net to the 
vendor, packed under commercial labels 
and in domestic shipping cases. As 
prices will be based on grade, inspection 
of the product will be required, the cost 
of which is to be borne by the vendor. 
Purchases made under the program will 
be moved out of canners’ warehouses be- 
fore the beginning of the 1944 season. 


SOLDIER GROUPS NOT AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR FARM WORK 


To correct an apparently widespread 
impression that soldiers will be released 
in groups to harvest crops and do gen- 
eral agricultural work, H. M. Dixon, 
acting in charge of the Extension Farm 
Labor program for the War Food Ad- 
ministration, has sent the following tele- 
gram to State Extension Directors: 

“From the number and the nature of 
the requests being made to military 
authorities and the Office of Labor, War 
Food Administration, for use of soldiers 
in farm work, there appears to be a gen- 
eral misunderstanding that groups of 
soldiers can be obtained to harvest crops. 
So far the use of groups of soldiers as 
farm labor has been confined to rehabili- 
tation work in the flooded area. No 
groups have been used for ordinary farm 
work and it is not expected that permis- 
sion will be given for the release of sol- 
diers in groups to do general agricul- 
tural work. Under War Department 
Regulations individual soldiers may ap- 
ply to their commanding officer for 
passes to engage in farm work of an 
emergency nature. After the command- 
ing officer decides that there is an emer- 
gency such passes will be approved, pro- 


NEW FOOD PRICING ACCORD 


Closer co-operation between the War 
Food Administration and the Office of 
Price Administration in food ceiling 
regulation developed this week with cre- 
ation of a special branch of the War 
Food Administration to consult with 
OPA in the establishment of food ceiling 
prices. 

Austin C. Hoffman, former acting 
deputy administrator in charge of food 
pricing for OPA, heads WF A’s new divi- 
sion. He is assisted by two other OPA 
“alumni,” Charles H. Fleischer and Ed- 
ward Phelps, both former executives in 
the distribution section of OPA’s food 
price division. 

The new WFA branch, it is stated, 
will endeavor to effect a closer co-oper- 
ation between pricing policies of the 
Office of Price Administration and the 
distribution policies of the War Food 
Administration. 


vided that such action will not interfere 
seriously with training or the customary 
employment of local civilians in farm 
work,” AG-595 
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OPA COMPLETES CEILING PRICES 


Revises existing ceilings, names maximum prices for asparagus, greens and gives formula 


for pricing miscellaneous group of canned vegetables. 


The Office of Price Administration 
July 5 completed its pricing of the 1943 
pack of canned vegetables, establishing 
specific dollars-and-cents maximum prices 
at the canner level for three commodi- 
ties and setting up formulas to price 
other items not previously placed under 
ceilings. 

The three vegetables for which specific 
maximum prices are established are as- 
paragus, mustard greens and _ turnip 
greens. In addition to giving formulas 
for other items, the regulation also re- 
vises in considerable detail the specific 
maximum prices set earlier for corn, to- 
matoes, snap beans and peas. 


Further, those prices established for 
spinach are revised to allow an addition 
of 4% per cent in 14 States for wage- 
rate increases approved by the Office of 
Economic Stabilization. As wage rate 
increases are approved by OES for can- 
ners in other States, the 4% per cent ad- 
dition will be allowed for them. Maxi- 
mum prices for sales of spinach to the 
Government are set at 96 per cent of the 
originally stated prices. The wage in- 
crease addition also is permissible in 
sales to the Government. 

The specific maximum prices estab- 
lished for asparagus and mustard greens 
reflect an increase in raw material and 
labor costs as will the prices for the 
miscellaneous groups under the formulas. 
Since canned vegetables are sold under 


fixed mark-up at wholesale and retail, 
this increase will be passed on to the 
housewife. It will amount, for example, 
to approximately 4 cents on a No. 2 can 
in the case of asparagus, and 1% cents 
for mustard and turnip greens. 


ASPARAGUS PRICES 


The table of maximum prices of Grade 
A (or Fancy) asparagus, f. o. b. can- 
ner’s factory, per dozen containers, on 
sales to others than Government agencies 
are shown in the accompanying table: 


MAXIMUM PRICES FOR MUSTARD 
AND TURNIP GREENS 


(f. o. b. cannr’s plant per dozen cans) 


Grade State No. 2% No. 10 
All $1.20 $4.20 
C or standard All 1.075 3.75 
Below standard All 3.30 


The maximum price on sales to Government 
procurement agencies is 96 per cent of that stated 
above. 


ADDITIONS FOR WAGE INCREASE 
To the maximum prices for asparagus 
canners in California can add 2 per cent 
to cover wage increases approved by 
OES. In Oregon and Washington, the 
allowed addition is 3 per cent; in Colo- 
rado, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, 
Ohio, Utah and Wisconsin, 4 per cent. 


MAXIMUM PRICES FOR FANCY CANNED ASPARAGUS 


(Per dozen cans, f. o. b. factory, for sales other than to Government procurement agencies) 


Canners of spinach, mustard and tur- 
nip greens in the 14 States listed above 
can add 4% per cent. 


The specific maximum prices for as- 
paragus and mustard greens and turnip 
greens, and for sales of spinach to Gov- 
ernment procurement agencies, were an- 
nounced by OPA to allow packers to 
know definitely what their maximum 
prices are for sales under the recently 
announced adjustable pricing provision 
of Maximum Price Regulation No. 152 
(Canned Vegetables). 

The action was taken through Amend- . 
ment No. 9 to Maximum Price Regula- 
tion 306 (Certain Packed Food Products) 
issued July 5 and effective July 10, 1943. 


MPR 306, Amendment 9, follows: 


PART 1341—CANNED AND PRESERVED 
Foops 


[MPR 306, Amdt. 9] 
CERTAIN PACKED FOOD PRODUCTS 


3. Section 1241.565 (e): After May 
18, 1943, no processor may sell more than 
one grade of any particular packed fruit 
or packed vegetable covered by this 
regulation under the same brand name 
unless the labels on the containers of the 
different items are clearly distinguished 
by appropriate words or symbols. For 
example, if a processor wishes to sell 
both Grade A and Grade B peas under 
the brand name “John Doe,” he must sell 
Grade A as John Doe Grade A, Fancy, 


Washington and All Other Supreme or other appropriate term and 
California Oregon | States h t ll Grade B Icha D Geol 
No. 2 No. 2% No. 10 No. 2 No. 10 No. 2 No. 10 e must se rade as Jo - oe Grade 
is ten ee B, Extra Standard, Superior or other 
3.50 appropriate Grade A peas and Grade B 
Mammoth 3.45 corn under term. However, the processor 
po may sell the same brand name without 
Cuts spears cs 14.20 2.70 13.50 2.60 13.00 or symbols on the respective labels. 
Center cuts 7.70 1.50 7.50 1.50 7.50 
Green Tipped Spears— ‘ 4, Section 1341.565 (k) is added. to 
Large (k) The foregoing provisions of this 
(1) to all brand owners, whether or 
Other Than All Green— 
13.20 not processors, who affix labels or cause 
Center Cuts WO ues 5.20 labels to be affixed to the packed fruits 
17.30 or vegetables covered by this regulation, 


packed by them or purchased by them 
for resale; and 

(2) To any item covered by this regu- 
lation for which grades are established 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


Other Grades—Any grade below Grade A (or Fancy) is priced by subtracting 20 cents a dozen 
from the No. 2 can maximum price, 30 cents a dozen from the No. 2% can price, and $1 a dozen from 
the No. 10 price. For blended spears in No. 2 cans, the 1943 maximum is obtained by adding 30 cents 
a dozen in California, Washington and Oregon, and 20 cents a dozen in all other States, to the canner’s 
1942 maximum price for the same grade. 

The maximum price on sales to Government procurement agencies is 96 per cent of the maximum 
price for other sales. 
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PEA PRICES 


5. Section 1341.584 is amended to read 
as follows: 


§ 1341.584 Appendix B: Maximum 
prices for packed vegetables—(a) Peas. 


(1) The maximum prices per dozen con- 
tainers, f. o. b. factory, for sales other 
than to government procurement agen- 
cies, shall be as follows: (See Table, 
Market Pages). 


(2) Regions. (See Table, Market 


Pages). 


(3) Substandard Prices. 
Market Pages). 


(4) Blends of sieve sizes: 


(See Table, 


(i) The maximum price for a blend of 
two sieve sizes of a variety and grade 
shall be the same as the maximum price 
for the largest sieve size in the blend. 


(ii) The maximum price for a blend of 
three sieve sizes of a variety and grade 
in No. 2 cans or in No. 303 glass jars 
(16-17 fl. oz.) shall be five cents per 
dozen, and in No. 10 cans, twenty-five 
cents per dozen, more than the maximum 
price for the largest sieve size in the 
blend; except that: 


(a) The maximum price for a blend 
of three sieve sizes of a grade of Alaska 
peas, No. 5 sieve size being the largest 
size in the blend, in No. 2 cans or in No. 
303 glass jars (16-17 fi. oz.) shall be two 
and one-half cents per dozen, and in No. 
10 cans, twelve and one-half cents per 
dozen, more than the maximum price for 
No. 4 and up sieve size of the same 
grade; 


(b) The maximum price for a blend of 
three sieve sizes of a grade of Alaska 
peas which contains both No. 5 and No. 6 
sieve sizes, shall be the same as the 
maximum price for No. 4 and up sieve 
size of the same grade; and 


(c) The maximum price for a blend of 
three sieve sizes of a grade of sweet peas 
which contains both No. 5 and No. 6 sieve 
sizes, in No. 2 cans or in No. 303 glass 
jars (16-17 fi. oz) shall be two and one- 
half cents per dozen, and in No. 10 cans, 
twelve and one-half cents per dozen, 
more than the maximum price for No. 5 
and up sieve size of the same grade. 


(iii) The maximum price for a blend 
of four or more sieve sizes of a variety 
and grade shall be the same as the maxi- 
mum price for the ungraded sieve size 
of the same variety and grade. 


(5) The maximum price for a variety, 
sieve size (including blends) and grade 
of peas packed: 


(i) In twelve ounce vacuum cans, shall 
be ten cents per dozen less than the 
maximum price for the same variety, 
sieve size and grade packed in No. 2 
cans; 


(ii) In No. 303 cans, shall be 85% of 
the maximum price for the same variety, 


sieve size and grade packed in No. 2 
cans; and 

(iii) In No. 1 cans, shall be 70% of the 
maximum price for the same variety, 
sieve size and grade packed in No. 2 cans. 


(6) The word “ungraded,” when used 
in connection with peas, refers to the 
sieve size and means not separated by 
sieve sizes. 


BLACKEYE PEAS 


(7) The maximum prices per dozen 
containers, f. o. b. factory, for any sieve 
size or grade of black eye or crowder 
peas in any region, shall be the same as 
the maximum price for the same sieve 
size, grade and container size of Alaska 
peas in the same regions. 


GOVERNMENT SALES 


(8) The maximum prices per dozen 
containers, f. o. b. factory, for sales to 
government procurement agencies, shall 
be computed as follows: 


(i) For each variety, sieve size and 
grade of peas in No. 2 cans, multiply the 
maximum price for sales other than to 
government procurement agencies by 
.96, and add to the resulting figure the 
amount designated for the appropriate 
state or portion thereof as follows: 


Cents per doz. 


Region I: No. 2 Cans 
Connecticut $0.095 
Delaware -0975 
Maine -085 
Maryland -0975 
M husetts .095 
New Hampshire -095 
New Jersey .070 
New York -085 
North Carolina 
Pennsylvania .095 
Rhode Island -095 
Vermont .095 
Virginia -090 
West Virginia .07 

Region II: 

Alabama -095 
Arkansas -045 
Florida .095 
Georgia -095 
Illinois -1075 
Indiana .065 
Iowa (Central)! 
Iowa (balance of State) 0625 
Kansas 
Kentucky 01125 
Louisiana .095 
Michigan -0725 
Minnesota -095 
Mississippi -095 
Nebraska -0625 
North Dakota .045 
Ohio -085 
Missouri -045 
Oklahoma -045 
South Carolina -095 
South Dakota -045 
Tennessee 
Texas -045 
Wisconsin (Southeastern)? -1075 
Wisconsin (balance of State)... -095 


1Includes following counties: Hamilton, Story, 
Franklin, Benton. 


2Includes following counties: Adams, Brown, 
Calumet, Columbia, Crawford, Dane, Dodge, Dorr, 
Fond du Lac, Grant, Green, Greek Lake, Iowa, 
Jefferson, Juneau, Kenosha, Kewaunee, LaFayette, 
Manitowoc, Marinette, Marquette, Milwaukee, 
Oconto, Outagamie, Ozaukee, Racine, Richland, 
Rock, Sauk, Shawano, Sheboygan, Walworth, 
Washington, Waukesha, Waupaca, Waushara, 
Winnebago. 


Region III: 
Arizona .095 
Colorado -085 
Idaho (Franklin County) 2 
Idaho (balance of State) 
Montana -0625 
Nevada -095 
New Mexico 07 
Utah -ll 
Wyoming .08 

Region IV: 
California -0675 
Oregon .095 
Washington -095 


(ii) For each variety, sieve size and 
grade of peas in No. 10 cans, multiply 
by 5 the maximum price determined un- 
der paragraph (i) for No. 2 cans. 


TOMATO PRICES 


(b) Tomatoes (except Italian pear 
shaped tomatoes). (1) The maximum 
prices per dozen containers, f. 0. b. fac- 
tory, for sales other than to govern- 
ment procurement agencies, shall be as 
follows: (See Table, Market Pages). 

(2) Regions. (See Table, Market 
Pages). 

(3) Substandard Prices (See Table, 
Market Pages). 

(4) The maximum price for any grade 
of tomatoes packed: 

(i) In No. 303 cans, shall be 85% of 
the maximum price for the same grade 
packed in No. 2 cans; and 

(ii) In No. 1 cans, shall be 70% of the 
maximum price for the same grade 
packed in No. 2 cans. 


GOVERNMENT SALES 


(5) The maximum prices per dozen 
containers, f. o. b. factory, for sales to 
government procurement agencies, shall 
be computed as follows: 

(i) For each grade of tomatoes in No. 
2 cans, multiply the maximum price for 
sales other than to government procure- 
ment agencies by .96, and add to the 
resulting figure the amount designated 
for the appropriate state or portion 
thereof as follows: 


Cents per doz. 


Region I: No. 2 Cans 
$0.1025 
Maine 
Massachusetts 93 
New Hampshire 
New York (Lower Hudson River 

Valley and Long .1025 
New York (balance of State) .06 
Pennsylvania (Northern) ............ 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 

Region II: 

Delaware .06 
Illinois -065 
Indiana -065 
Iowa .065 
Kentucky -065 
Maryland 
Michigan -065 
Minnesota 
Nebraska .065 
New Jersey -06 
North Dakota 
Ohio .065 
Pennsylvania (Southern) -105 
South Dakota .065 
Tennessee .065 


1 Includes area lying below the city of Albany 
and closely adjacent to the Hudson River. 
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Cents per doz. 
Region II--Continued No, 2 Cans 
Virginia -06 
West Virginia .06 
Wisconsin -065 
Region III: 
All States except Texas .045 
Texas (Webb, Duval, Jim Wells, 
Nueces, Zapata, Jim Hogg, Brooks, 
Kleberg, Kenedy, Starr, Willacy, 
Cameron and Hidalgo Counties).......... 09 
Texas (balance of State) .045 
Region IV: 
All States except Idaho .075 


Idaho (Boundary, Bonner, Kootenai, 
Benewah, Latah, Nez Perce, Lewis, 


Idaho, Clearwater and Shoshone 
Counties) 
Idaho (balance of State) .075 
Region V: 
California (San Diego, Imperial, 


Orange, Riverside, Los Angeles, San 
Bernardino, and Ventura Counties, 
and that part of Santa Barbara 


County south of Gaviota Pass).......... .07 
California (balance of 
Oregon .0675 
Washington .0675 


(ii) For each grade of tomatoes in No. 
2% cans, multiply by 1.35 the maximum 
price determined under paragraph (i) 
for No. 2 cans. 

(iii) For each grade of tomatoes in 
No. 10 cans, multiply by 4.75 the maxi- 
mum price determined under paragraph 
(i) for No. 2 cans, 


CORN PRICES 


(c) Corn. (1) The maximum prices 
per dozen containers, f. o. b. factory, for 
sales other than to government procure- 
ment agencies, shall be as follows: 

(See Table, Market Pages). 

(2) Regions. (See Table, Market 
Pages). 

(3) Substandard Prices. 
Market Pages). 


(4) The maximum price for any va- 
riety, style and grade of corn packed: 

(i) In No. 303 cans, shall be 85% of 
the maximum price for the same variety, 
style and grade packed in No. 2 cans; 

(ii) In No. 1 cans, shall be 70% of 
the maximum price for the same variety, 
style and grade packed in No. 2 cans; 
and 

(iii) In No. 303 glass jars (16-17 fl. 
oz.) shall be two and one-half cents per 
dozen more than the maximum price for 
the same variety, style and grade packed 
in No. 2 cans. 


GOVERNMENT SALES 

(5) The maximum prices per dozen 
containers, f. o. b. factory, for sales to 
government procurement agencies, shall 
be computed as follows: 

(i) For each variety, style and grade 
of corn in No. 2 cans, multiply the maxi- 
mum price for sales other than to gov- 
ernment procurement agencies by .96, 
and add to the resulting figure the 
amount designated for the appropriate 
state or portion thereof as follows: 


Cents per doz. 


(See Table, 


Region I: No. 2 Cans 

All States $0.07 
Region II: 

All States or portions 
Region III: 

All States or portions 
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Region IV: 
Minnesota .075 
Wisconsin .075 
New York .08 
Pennsylvania .09 
New Jersey .09 
Delaware 
Maryland .09 
Virginia .09 
Vermont -135 
All other States 


(ii) For each variety, style and grade 
of corn in 12 ounce vacuum cans, sub- 
tract $.05 per dozen from the maximum 
price determined under paragraph (i) 
for No. 2 cans. 


(iii) For each variety, style and grade 
of corn in No. 10 cans, multiply by 5 the 
maximum price determined under para- 
graph (i) for No. 2 cans. 


GREEN AND WAX BEAN PRICES 


(d) Snap beans. (1) The maximum 
prices per dozen containers, f. o. b. fac- 
tory, for sales other than to govern- 
ment procurement agencies, shall be as 
follows: (See Table, Market Pages). 


(2) Regions. (See Table, Market 
Pages). 


(3) Differentials for other types of 
snap beans for which maximum prices 
are not named in paragraph (d) (1) of 
this section: 


(i) In Regions I, II, III, IV and V, the 
maximum prices for pole beans shall be: 
In No. 2 cans, five cents per dozen, in No. 
2% cans, seven and one-half cents per 
dozen, and in No. 10 cans twenty-five 
cents per dozen, higher than the maxi- 
mum prices named for bush beans. 


(ii) In Region VI, the maximum prices 
for bush beans shall be: In No. 2 cans, 
five cents per dozen, in No. 2% cans, 
seven and one-half cents per dozen, and 
in No. 10 cans, twenty-five cents per 


dozen, lower than the maximum prices 


named for pole beans. 


(4) Differentials for other styles of 
pack for which maximum prices are not 
named in paragraph (d) (1) of this 
section: 


(i) The maximum prices for aspara- 
gus style, horizontal style or vertical 
style of pack shall be: In No. 2 cans, 
twenty-five cents per dozen, in No. 2% 
cans, thirty-two and one-half cents per 
dozen, and in No. 10 cans, $1.25 per 
dozen, higher than the maximum prices 
for whole beans of the same variety and 
grade, as listed herein or as determined 
by differential under the provisions of 
this section. 


(ii) The maximum prices for French 
style of pack shall be: In No. 2 cans, 
five cents per dozen, in No. 2% cans, 
seven and one-half cents per dozen, and 
in No. 10 cans, twenty-five cents per 
dozen, higher than the maximum prices 
for whole beans of the same variety and 
grade, as listed herein or as determined 
by differential under the provisions of 
this section. 


(5) Blends of sieve sizes. (i) The 
maximum price of a blend of two sieve 
sizes of a variety and grade shall be the 
maximum price of the largest sieve size 
in the blend. 


(ii) The maximum price of a blend of 
three sieve sizes containing only No. 4 
sieve size and larger shall be the same as 
the maximum price for the same variety 
and grade, ungraded as to sieve size, in 
the same container. The maximum price 
of a blend of three sieve sizes of a variety 
and grade, which blend includes at least 
one sieve size which is smaller than No. 
4 sieve size shall be: In No. 2 cans, five 
cents per dozen, in No. 2% cans, seven 
and one-half cents per dozen and in No. 
10 cans, twenty-five cents per dozen, 
more than the maximum price of the 
largest sieve size in the blend, packed in 
the same container. 

(iii) The maximum price of a blend of 
four or more sieve sizes of a variety and 
grade shall be the same as the maximum 
price for ungraded sieve size of the same 
variety and grade in the same container. 

(6) The maximum price for any 
variety, style and sieve size (including 
blends) below standard in grade shall 
be: Jn No. 2 cans, ten cents per dozen, in 
No. 2% cans, twelve and one-half cents 
per dozen, and in No. 10 cans, fifty cents 
per dozen, less than the maximum price 
for the same variety, style and sieve size 
(including blends) for standard grade 
in the same container for the particular 
region. 

(7) The maximum price for any va- 
riety, style, sieve size (including blends) 
and grade of snap beans packed: 

(i) In No. 303 cans, shall be 85% of 
the maximum price for the same variety, 
style, sieve size (including blends) and 
grade packed in No. 2 cans; 

(ii) In No. 1 cans, shall be 70% of the 
maximum price of the same variety, 
style, sieve size (including blends) and 
grade packed in No. 2 cans; and 

(iii) In No. 303 glass jars (16-17 fi. 
oz.) shall be two and one-half cents per 
dozen more than the maximum price for 
the same variety, style, sieve size (in- 
cluding blends) and grade packed in No. 
2 cans. 

(8) The word “ungraded” when used 
in connection with snap beans, refers to 
the sieve size and means not separated 
by sieve sizes, and includes all blends 
of more than three sieve sizes. 


GOVERNMENT SALES 


(9) The maximum prices per dozen 
containers, f. o. b. factory, for sales to 
government procurement agencies, shall 
be computed as follows: 

(i) For each variety, style, sieve size 
(including blends) and grade of snap 
beans in No. 2 cans multiply the maxi- 
mum price for sales other than to gov- 
ernment procurement agencies by .96, 
and add to the resulting figure the 
amount designated for the appropriate 
state or portion thereof as follows: 


Q 
Levey 
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Cents per doz. 


Region I: No. 2 cans 
All States $0.15 
Region II: 
.06 
Region III: 
Alabama -025 
Arkansas 
Delaware .075 
Florida -025 
Georgia -025 
Kansas -025 
Kentucky .025 
Louisiana .025 
Maryland 
Mississippi .025 


Missouri (McDonald, Newton, Barry, 
Lawrence, Stone, Christian, Greene, 
Taney, Webster, Douglas, Ozark, 
Howell, Texas, Shannon, Oregon, 
Carter, Ripley, Butler, Stoddard, 
Dunklin, Pemiscot, Wright, New 


Madrid and Mississippi counties)........ 


Missouri (balance of -025 
New Jersey 075 
North Carolina -025 


Oklahoma (Delaware, Mayes, Wagoner, 
Tulsa, Cherokee, Adair, Muskogee, 
Sequoyah, Haskell, LeFlore, Bush- 
mataha, Choctaw and McCurtain 


counties ) .075 
Oklahoma (balance of -025 
Pennsylvania .075 
South Carolina .025 
Tennessee -025 
Texas (Fannin, Lamar, Red River, 

Bowie and Cass .80 
Texas (balance of -025 
Virginia -075 
West Virginia 

Region IV: 
All States 07 
Region V: 
All States or portions thereof.................. ai 
Region VI: 
California: pole beans 
other than pole beans......... .08 
All other States or portions thereof...... 13 


(ii) For each variety, style, sieve size 
(including blends) and grade of snap 
beans in No. 2% cans, multiply by 1.35 
the maximum price determined under 
paragraph (i) for No. 2 cans. 

(iii) For each variety, style, sieve size 
(including blends) and grade of snap 
beans in No. 10 cans, multiply by 5 the 
maximum price determined under para- 
graph (i) for No. 2 cans. 


SPINACH PRICES 


(e) Spinach. (1) The maximum prices 
per dozen cans, f. o. b. factory, for sales 
other than to government procurement 
agencies, shall be as follows: 


Grade State No. 2 No. 2! No. 10 
A $1.175 $1.475 $5.15 
C or standard......All........ 1.075 1.35 4.75 
Below standard..All........ .925 1.16 4.10 


(2) The maximum prices per dozen 
containers, f. o. b. factory, for sales to 
government procurement agencies shall 
be 96% of the maximum prices for sales 
other than to government procurement 
agencies as set forth in paragraph (1). 

(f) Asparagus. (1) The maximum 
price per dozen containers, f. 0. b. fac- 
tory, for sales other than to government 
procurement agencies shall be as follows: 
(See preceding pages.) 

(g) Mustard greens and turnip greens. 
(1) The maximum prices per dozen con- 
tainers, f. o. b. factory, for sales other 
than to government procurement agen- 
ciés, shall be as follows: (See preceding 
pages.) 
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TOMATO PRODUCTS PRICES 


(h) Tomato products. (1) The tomato 
products covered by the following para- 
graphs are tomato catsup, chili sauce, 
tomato puree, tomato paste, tomato juice 
and tomato sauce, and Italian pear- 
shaped tomatoes. 

(2) The maximum prices per dozen 
containers, f. o. b. factory, for sales other 
than to government procurement agen- 
cies of the tomato products set forth in 
paragraph (1) shall be computed by the 
processor by adjusting his maximum 
price per dozen, f. o. b. factory, for the 
1942 pack of the same tomato product 
of the same grade and in the same con- 
tainer as follows: 

(i) Deduct the total 1942 raw tomato 
cost per dozen containers as required to 
be reported in column (8) of the report 
filed under Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 152. 

(ii) Add to the figure so obtained the 
total raw tomato cost per dozen con- 
tainers determined by dividing the resale 
price of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for the region where the processor’s 
factory is located by the number of 
dozens of containers obtained per ton of 
raw tomatoes as required to be reported 
in column (5) of the report filed under 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 152. 

(3) The processor’s maximum price 
per dozen No. 10 cans of tomato catsup, 
regardless of the provisions of paragraph 
(2), shall be at least equal to his maxi- 
mum price per dozen for the same grade 
in 14 ounce bottles (determined under 
paragraph (2)) multiplied by 6.5. 

(4) Any processor who established a 
maximum price for any grade and size 
of his 1942 pack of any particular tomato 
product set forth in paragraph (1) by 
the adoption of a competitor’s maximum 
price shall adopt the same competitor’s 
maximum price for the 1943 pack of the 
same product, grade and size. 


(i) Where the same competitor does 
not pack such product in 19438, the proc- 
essor shall establish his maximum price 
for such product by adopting his closest 
competitive seller’s maximum price for 
the same grade and size of the 1943 pack 
of the same product. 

(ii) Where the processor did not pack 
the same grade and size of any of such 
products in 1942, the maximum price of 
his closest competitive seller for the same 
grade and size of the 1943 pack of the 
same product shall be the processor’s 
maximum price. 

(5) In the event that a processor can- 
not establish a maximum price for any 
grade or size of any such tomato product 
under the foregoing provisions, he shall 
apply to the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C., for authoriza- 
tion of a maximum price. His applica- 
tion shall contain: 

(i) A full description of the item 
which is the subject of the application, 
and an itemized statement of his costs 
therefor. 

(ii) A description of the most similar 
grade and size of the same product, or 
if he does not pack the same product in 


another grade and size, his most similar 
product; an itemized statement of his 
costs therefor; and his maximum price 
for such item. Separate maximum 
prices will be authorized for government 
procurement agencies and for other 
sales. 


(6) The maximum prices per dozen 
containers, f. 0. b. factory, for sales to 
government procurement agencies shall 
be: 

(i) 96% of the maximum price for 
sales other than to government pro- 
curement agencies as established under 
paragraphs (1) through (5) inclusive, 
plus 

(ii) The increased cost of raw toma- 
toes computed as follows: 


(a) Determine the amount of the dif- 
ference between the Commodity Credit 
Corporation’s purchase price and resale 
price per ton of raw tomatoes for the 
area where the processor’s factory is 
located. 

(b) Divide that amount by the num- 
ber of dozens of containers obtained per 
ton of raw tomatoes as required to be 
reported in column (5) of the report filed 
under Maximum Price Regulation No. 
152. The resulting figure is the proc- 
essor’s increased cost of raw tomatoes 
per dozen containers, which, when added 
to 96% of the maximum price for sales 
other than to government procurement 
agencies, constitutes the maximum price 
for sales to government procurement 
agencies. 


6. Section 1341.585, Appendix C, is 
added to read as follows: 


MISCELLANEOUS VEGETABLES 


§$1341.585 Appendix C: Maximum 
prices for certain miscellaneous canned 
vegetables. (a) The miscellaneous canned 
vegetables listed below include’ the 
canned juices of such vegetables. The 
miscellaneous canned vegetables covered 
in this section are as follows: 


Group I: Artichokes, bamboo sprouts, 
bean sprouts, celery, hominy, okra, 
onions, parsnips, peppers, pickles, pimien- 
tos, pumpkins, rhubarb, squash, turnips, 
vegetable greens (except spinach, mus- 
tard greens and turnip greens). 

Group II: Beans, lima (fresh), beets, 
carrots. 

Group III: Mixed vegetables or mixed 
vegetable juices. 

(1) Maximum prices for vegetables 
and vegetable juices in Group I. (i) 
The processor’s maximum price per 
dozen containers, f.o.b. factory, for sales 
other than to government procurement 
agencies, shall be the processor’s maxi- 
mum price for the 1942 pack for the same 
variety, style, grade and container size 
of the same item, plus 20% of the raw 
vegetable cost per dozen as required to 
be reported in column (8) of the report 
filed under Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 152. 

(ii) The processor’s maximum price 
per dozen containers, f. o. b. factory, for 
sales to government procurement agen- 
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cies shall be 96% of the maximum price 
for sales other than to government pro- 
curement agencies as established under 
paragraph (i). 

(2) Maximum prices for vegetables 
and vegetable juices in Group II. (i) 
The processor’s maximum price per dozen 
containers, f. o. b. factory, for sales other 
than to government procurement agen- 
cies, shall be computed (same as for 
“tomato products’). 


(ii) The processor’s maximum price 
per dozen containers, f. o. b. factory, for 
sales to government procurement agen- 
cies, shall be 96% of the maximum price 
for sales other than to government pro- 
curement agencies as established under 
paragraph (i). 


(3) Maximum prices for mixed vegeta- 
bles and mixed vegetable juices (Group 
TIT). (i) The processor’s maximum 
price per dozen containers, f. o. b. fac- 
tory, for sales other than to government 
procurement agencies, shall be his max- 
imum price for the same item of the 1942 
pack, adjusted for the difference in raw 
vegetable cost, to be computed as pro- 
vided herein. The difference in cost 
shall be separately computed for each 
vegetable in the combination, as follows: 

(a) For raw vegetables in Group I, in- 
crease the raw vegetable cost for such 
vegetables required to be used in com- 
puting maximum prices for the 1942 
pack, by 20%. 


(b) For raw vegetables in Group II, 
deduct the raw vegetable cost for such 
vegetables required to be used in com- 
puting maximum prices for the 1942 
pack and add the 1943 raw vegetable cost 
for such vegetables, obtained by dividing 
the applicable support price of the War 
Food Administration for the area in 
which the processor’s factory is located 
by the dozen container yield per ton re- 
quired to be used in computing the 1942 
maximum price. 


(c) For raw vegetable cost of corn, 
peas, snap beans or tomatoes used in the 
item, deduct the raw vegetable cost for 
such vegetables required to be used in 
computing the maximum prices for the 
1942 pack, and add the 1943 raw vege- 
table cost for such vegetables, obtained 
by dividing the resale price of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for the area 
in which the processor’s factory is lo- 
cated by the dozen container yield per 
ton required to be used in computing 
the 1942 maximum prices. 


(ii) The maximum prices per dozen 
containers, f. o. b. factory, for sales to 
government procurement agencies shall 
be 96% of the maximum prices for sales 
other than to government procurement 
agencies, except that for any item con- 


taining corn, peas, snap beans or toma-. 


toes, the processor shall add the amount 
of the difference between the Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s purchase price and 
resale price per ton of such raw vege- 
table for the area where the processor’s 
factory is located, divided by the dozen 
container yield per ton required to be 
veed in computine the 1942 maximum 
prices. 
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(4) Maximum prices for vegetables 
and vegetable juices in Groups I, II and 
III in certain instances. (i) Any proc- 
essor who established a maximum price 
for any variety, style, grade and con- 
tainer of his 1942 pack of any particular 
item in Group I, II or III by the adoption 
of a competitor’s maximum price, shall 
adopt the same competitor’s maximum 
price for the 1943 pack of the same item. 

(a) Where the same competitor does 
not pack such item in 1943, the processor 
shall establish his maximum price for 
such item by adopting his closest com- 
petitive seller’s maximum price for the 
same variety, style, grade and container 
of the 1943 pack of the same item. 

(ii) Where the processor did not pack 
the same variety, style, grade and con- 
tainer of any particular item in Group I, 
II or III in 1942, the maximum price of 
his closest competitive seller for the same 
variety, style, grade and container of the 
1943 pack of the same item shall be the 
processor’s maximum price. 

(iii) In the event that a processor can- 
not establish his maximum price under 
the foregoing provisions of the regula- 
tion, he shall apply to the Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D. C., for 
authorization of a maximum price. His 
application shall contain: 

(a) A statement of the reason for his 
inability to establish a maximum price 


for the item which is the subject of the 
application. 

(b) A full description of the item 
which is the subject of the application, 
and an itemized statement of his costs 
therefor. 


(c) A description of the most similar 
grade and container of the same item, or 
if he does not pack the same product in 
another grade and containing, his most 
similar product; an itemized statement 
of his costs therefor; and his maximum 
price for such item. Separate maximum 
prices will be authorized for sales gov- 
ernment procurement agencies and for 
all other sales. 


7. Section 1341.586, Appendix D, is 
added to read as follows: 


WAGE INCREASE ADJUSTMENT 
GOVERNMENT SALES 


§$ 1341.586 Appendix D: Adjustment 
of maximum prices for approved in- 
creases in wage rates. (a) Processors 
whose factories are located in the States 
or portions thereof listed below, shall 
adjust their maximum prices for sales 
to government procurement agencies, 
computed under the foregoing provisions 
of this regulation, for the following 
items, by multiplying such maximum 
prices by the figure indicated for each 
such State or portion thereof: 


(1) Peas. 
All other.. 1.025 1.025 
Multiply maximum price by 
Rezion State Grade Alaska, Laxton 
Blackeye and 
and Sweet Prince 
Crowder of Wales 
I Delaware, Maryland and New York Fancy........ 1.02 1.025 1.03 
All other.. 1.02 1.02 1.03 
Il Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio and Wisconsin....Fancy........ 1.025 1.025 1.03 
All other.. 1.03 1.03 1.03 
III Colorado and Utah Fancy........ 1.02 1.02 1.03 
All other.. 1.025 1.02 1.03 
IV California, Oregon and Washington Fancy........ 1.02 1.02 1.03 
All other.. 1.025 1.02 1.03 
(2) Tomatoes (except Italian pear shaped tomatoes). 
Multiply 
maxi- 
Region States Grade mum 
price by 
I New York Fancy........ 1.035 
All other.. 1.040 
Il Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin....Fancy........ 1.045 
All other.. 1.045 
IV Colorado, Utah Fancy........ 1.040 
All other.. 1.040 
Vv California, Oregon, Washington Fancy........ 1.040 


All other.. 1.040 


(3) Corn. 
Multiply maximum 
price by 

Style Kernel 

Region States Grade Cream Whole 
Il Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Utah Fancy........ 1.030 1.025 
All other... 1.035 1.040 

Ill California, Oregon, Washington Fancy........ 1.030 1.025 
All other.. 1.030 1.025 

IV Delaware, Maryland, Minnesota, New York, Fancy........ 1.030 1.030 


All other.. 1.035 1.045 


(4) Snap beans. 


Region States 
II New York 


Multiply maximum 


Ill Delaware, Maryland 


price by 
Grade Cut Whole 
Fancy........ 1.025 1.020 
All other.. 1.030 1.015 
Fancy........ 1.020 1.020 


IV Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Wi i Fancy........ 1.035 1.030 


Colorado, Utah 


ge 
| 
All other.. 1.025 1.030 wee 
All other.. 1.040 1.040 


ADJUSTMENT ALL SALES 


(b) Processors whose factories are 
located in the States or portions thereof 
listed below, shall adjust their maximum 
prices for the following items, for sales 
to government procurement agencies 
and for other sales, respectively, by 
multiplying the maximum prices estab- 
lished under the foregoing provisions of 
this regulation by the figure indicated 
for each such State or portion thereof: 


(1) Spinach, mustard greens and tur- 
nip greens. 


Multiply 

maximum 

State Grade price 

y— 

California, Colorado, Delaware, All... 1.045 


Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon, Utah, Washing- 
ton, and Wisconsin. 


(2) Asparagus. 
Variety Multiply 


State and maximum 
grade price by— 
California All... 1.02 
Oregon and All... 1.08 
Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, In- All... 1.04 
diana, Maryland, Michigan, 


Minnesota, New York, Ohio, 
Utah and Wisconsin, 


GOVERNMENT SALES 

(c) Processors whose factories are lo- 
cated in the States or portions thereof 
listed below shall adjust their maximum 
prices established under the foregoing 
provisions of this regulation for sales of 
the items designated to government pro- 
curement agencies if they have incurred 
wage rate increases approved by the Of- 
fice of Economic Stabilization. Such ad- 
justments are to be made only when the 
wage rate increases become effective 
after January 1, 1943. The adjustments 
are to be made for any item listed be- 
low, but only when 50% or more of the 
processor’s pack of the particular item 
was made after the effective date of the 
wage rate increase. Such adjustments 
are to be made by multiplying the max- 
imum prices for sales to government pro- 
curement agencies by the figure indi- 
cated for each such State or portion 
thereof. 

(1) Tomato juice. 


Multiply 

maximum 

State: price by— 

New York 1.04 

Delaware and Maryland 1.035 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minne- 

sota, Ohio and Wi in 1.045 
California, Colorado, Oregon, Utah and 

Washington 1.02 


(2) All tomato products set forth in 
§ 1341.584 (h), except tomato juice. 


Multiply 

maximum 

State: price by — 
California, Colorado, Oregon, Utah and 

Washington 1.02 


Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New York, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin 1.04 


ADJUSTMENTS ALL SALES 
(d) Processors whose factories are 
located in the States or portions thereof 
listed below shall adjust their maximum 
prices established under the foregoing 
provisions of this regulation for sales of 
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the items designated to government pro- 
curement agencies and also their maxi- 
mum prices for other sales if they have 
incurred wage rate increases approved 
by the Office of Economic Stabilization. 
Such adjustments are to be made only 
when the wage rate increases become 
effective after January 1, 1943. The ad- 
justments are to be made for any item 
listed below, but only when 50% or more 
of the processor’s pack of the particular 
item was made after the effective date 
of the wage rate increase. Such adjust- 
ments are to be made for sales to gov- 
ernment procurement agencies by mul- 
tiplying the maximum price for such 
sales by the figure indicated for each 
state or portion thereof, and such ad- 
justments are to be made for sales other 
than to government procurement agen- 
cies by multiplying the maximum prices 
for such sales by the same figure. 


(1) All miscellaneous vegetables set 
forth in Groups I, II and III in 
§ 1341.585 (a). 


Multiply 

maximum 

State: prices 
California, Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, 
Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Utah, 

Washington and 1.045 


This amendment shall become effec- 
tive July 10, 1943. 


CANNED SALMON PRICES 


Dollars-and-cents maximum prices have 
been established at the canning level for 
five additional types of canned salmon, 
and the price of still another type has 
been rolled back $2.00 per case, the Office 
of Price Administration has announced. 

The five additional types are: 


Per Case 
1 Ib. talls $14.00 
1 Ib. flats 17.60 
Coho \% Ib. flats 5.20 
Pink \% Ib. flats 3.90 
Puget Sound Ib. flats 6.40 


Rolled back from $12.00 to $10.00 per 
case is the price for one-half-pound flats 
of Alaska Chinook. 


Three of the five new types of salmon 
now included in the salmon regulation 
continue already established prices set 
earlier by OPA on applications from the 
canners. The other two are priced ac- 
cording to customary trade differentials 
and will not affect prices at consumer 
levels. 


The $2.00 roll-back for one-half-pound 
flats of Alaska Chinook is in line with 
the usual differentials normal to the in- 
dustry. It will cause an approximate 
six cents per can decrease at the con- 
sumer level. Under an amendment is- 
sued July 7, sufficient time is granted 
wholesalers and retailers to recalculate 
their prices to reflect the $2.00 per case 
cut. 


This action is contained in Amendment 
No. 2 to Maximum Price Regulation 265, 
Effective July 13, 1943. 


PRICING NEW ITEMS OF 
PRESERVES, JAMS, JELLIES 


A simplified procedure for determining 
maximum prices for new items of fruit 
preserves, jams and jellies was provided 
packers July 2 by the Office of Price 
Administration. 


Hitherto on new items which could 
not be readily priced by packers under 
the formula provided in Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 226 (Fruit Preserves, 
Jams and Jellies) and for which com- 
petition prices did not exist, special ap- 
plication had to be made to OPA for a 
specific ceiling level. This resulted in 
unavoidable delay. 


In Amendment No. 7 to this regula- 
tion, effective July 2, 1943, packers have 
the option of establishing their own 
maximum prices on these new items, 
using the formula which OPA would em- 
ploy, and submitting the maximum prices 
to OPA for approval within 10 days. 


If packers prefer they may continue 
the former system of applying to OPA 
for a maximum price, but it is expected 
that all packers who are able to use the 
new optional formula will do so because 
of the time saved and because the same 
formula in most cases would be used by 
OPA anyway in determining the ceiling 
level. 


Under this optional formula _ the 
packer first determines the direct cost 
of the product for which he seeks a 
maximum price and then multiplies this 
figure by a percentage mark-up. This 
is calculated by dividing the maximum 
price of this most closely comparable 
commodity by his direct cost of that com- 
modity. The result is his maximum price 
for the new item. 


The maximum permissible percentage 
for the comparable commodity is 150 
per cent. The direct cost of the com- 
modity being priced is established by 
adding together direct labor figured at 
October 3, 1942, wage rates or as ad- 
justed by the War Labor Board and the 
cost of ingredients and packaging ma- 
terials figured at OPA maximum prices 
or, where no maximum prices have been 
established, at their current market lev- 
els. The most comparable commodity in 
no event may be less than two-thirds of 
the direct cost of the new item. 


C. H. MATTHIESSEN, JR., who was 
with the Hawaiian Pineapple Co., 
Ltd., Honolulu, T. H., from 1937 
to 1940, has recently been engaged 
jointly by this firm and Castle & 
Cooke, Ltd., to investigate new sci- 
entific and technological develop- 
ments for possible use by these 
concerns in the pineapple and 
sugar business in the Hawaiian 
Islands. He will maintain head- 
quarters in San Francisco. 
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The men at the front never saw a ration book . . . nor counted any points 
... but the food they eat is as typically American as anything on sale at 
the corner store. 


It's packed here in the United States in standard size containers that range in 
size from the individual “Iron Ration” all the way up to cans that will feed a 
whole platoon ...and the Quartermaster Corps is as particular about the 
quality of the container as they are about what goes into it! 


That's why everyone at Crown puts a little extra effort into seeing that the 
Crown Cans headed for the fighting fronts are as perfect as modern machinery 
and human skill can make them! 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA - NEW YORK 


Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company - Baltimore, Maryland 


* * * * * 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


M-81 APPEALS 


Under the recent agreement between 
WPB and the War Food Administration, 
the War Food Administration will handle 
all appeals relative to food containers 
under the Tin Order M-81. Mr. Glenn 
Knaub is acting for WFA in this capac- 
ity. To insure prompt consideration of 
appeals to Order M-81 all communica- 
tions should be addressed to Mr. Glenn 
Knaub, Administrator, M-81, Room H-151 
Temporary Building E, War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C. Mr. Knaub 
can be reached by phone by calling Re- 
public 7500, Branch 4778. 


PRIORITY APPLICATION FORMS 


The Priorities Division of the War 
Food Administration has issued a new 
form, WPB-576, which replaces the for- 
mer PD-285 form provided for by Order 
P-115 and required for release of can- 
ning machinery or equipment under 
Order L-292. The new form asks for es- 
sentially the same information as the old, 
except that it is in quadruplicate instead 
of duplicate. The new WPB-576 forms 
are available at the Priorities Division 
and the WPB field offices, which request 
that the new forms be used at once, since 
under the new procedure four copies are 
required. After July 12 applications on 
the old PD-285 form will not be con- 
sidered. 


CANNED FOODS BOXES 


Reports are current that it is difficult 
to obtain paperboard boxes for canned 
foods shipments. Where regular source 
of supply is unable to make delivery 
other sources should be approached, 
using the AA-3 Preference Rating under 
Order P-140 for civilian use. Failing in 
this procedure, a wire may be directed 
to the Container Division, War Produc- 
tion Board, Washington, D. C., giving the 
usual source of supply, other sources con- 
tacted, the quantity and date required. 


GLASS LABELS STANDARDIZED 


Cooperating in a movement to stand- 
ardize the labels for glass jars, the Label 
Manufacturers National Association and 
the leading manufacturers of labeling 
machines have surveyed the industry and 
have decided that standard practice re- 
quires that the glue lap of the wrap- 
around type of jar labels shall be placed 
at the left end of the label. By left end 
is meant the end at the reader’s left, 
when facing the label. 

The need for standardization is due to 
the fact that many wholesale grocers 
and other distributors purchase labels 
before they know where and by whom the 
cscods will be packed. This means that 
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the labeling machines should be set up to 
suit the labels that are to be used on 
them. Since practically all jar labeling 
machines are built to use labels made 
with the left end glue lap, it is desirable 
that only such labels be supplied. 

The important difference between glass 
jars and tin cans is that the jars have 
top and bottom whereas tin cans are 
alike at both ends (except for a few 
special packs or cans with special tops). 
Ordinarily it makes no difference which 
end of a can becomes the top by its 
labeling. Therefore, no effort has been 
made to standardize the arrangement of 
laps on can labels. 

Label manufacturers now understand 
that all jar labeling machines will han- 
dle left end glue laps. Jar labels of the 
wrap-around type will be made with left 
end glue laps unless otherwise specified. 


DR. WOODBURY JOINS 
WASHBURN-WILSON STAFF 


Dr. George W. Woodbury, for the past 
cight years connected with the Univer- 
sity of Idaho’s Department of Horticul- 
ture, has been appointed head of plant 
breeding operations of the Washburn- 
Wilson Seed Company, Moscow, Idaho, 
large producers of seed peas and beans 
for the canning trade. 


NEW CANNERS COOPERATIVE 


The Producers-Canners Cooperative, 
Inc., composed of several of the larger 
local growers, and headed by Joseph P. 
Moorgano and under the general manage- 
ment of Henry L. Page, has been formed 
in North Collins, New York. Tomatoes, 
tomato paste, green and wax beans will 
be the principal items canned. 


GENERAL FOODS SALES 
ORGANIZATION CHANGES 


William M. Robbins, president of Gen- 
eral Foods Sales Company, Inc., recently 
announced the following changes in the 
company’s field sales organization effec- 
tive Monday, June 28: 

E. H. Loewenguth has been appointed 
Richmond District sales manager to suc- 
ceed the late W. Y. Roper. Mr. Lowen- 
guth was formerly manager of the com- 
pany’s Syracuse District sales office. 
L. G. Lovelace, former Kansas City Dis- 
trict sales manager, has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Loewenguth at Syracuse. 
R. C. Eldridge, former GF District sales 
representative in the Pittsburgh area, 
has been promoted to district sales man- 
ager of the Kansas City office. R. J. 
Schrecongost has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Eldridge at Pittsburgh. He 
was former GF District sales represen- 
tative in the Erie area. 


GENERAL FOODS TO BUY 
RAY-MALING CO. 


General Foods Corporation has signed 
a contract for the purchase of Ray- 
Maling Company, Inc., according to E. 
T. Gibson, vice-president of General 
Foods in charge of Birds Eye Frosted 
Foods. The Ray-Maling Company is a 
packer of canned and quick-frozen fruits 
and vegetables, with headquarters at 
Hillsboro, Ore., and plants at Woodburn, 
Ore., and Yakima, Wash. 

The contract, subject to approval by 
Ray-Maling stockholders, calls for ex- 
change of Ray-Maling properties for 
28,023 shares of General Foods common 
stock. The acquisition is expected to be 
completed late in August. The Ray- 
Maling Company has been a substantial 
packer of Birds Eye Frosted Foods for 
several years. 

The entire sales and operating per- 
sonnel of Ray-Maling will continue with 
General Foods, except for Harold W. 
Ray, president of the company, who 
wishes to retire from the canning field. 
It is expected that the Ray-Maling cold 
pack and canned foods lines will be con- 
tinued under the present brands and 
through the present channels of distribu- 
tion. Among their canned products are 
peaches, pears, spinach, peas, stringless 
beans, and other fruits and vegetables 
under such labels as Ray-Mal and Ray- 
Crest. 

The Ray-Maling Company should not 
be confused with B. E. Maling, Inc., 
which was organized by General Foods 
in 1938, and which has a plant at Hills- 
boro, Ore. 


COMBAT LUNCH FOR 
BOMBER CREWS 


A special combat lunch for bomber 
crews on flight missions of from eight to 
twelve hours’ duration has been devel- 
oped by the Quartermaster Corps for the 
Army Air Forces, the War Department 
reports. It is packed in units sufficient 
for three men, and is composed of easily 
edible food items which can be consumed 
without further preparation or readily 
converted into hot dishes when the planes 
are equipped with electric hot plates or 
other cooking facilities. 

The lunch consists of pre-cooked rice, 
lemon powder for lemonade, tea tablets, 
bouillon cubes, dehydrated beef, biscuits, 
fruit bars, dried apricots, a stable non- 
melting canned butter product known as 
Carter’s spread, hard candy, chewing 
gum, soluble coffee, sugar and salt. 

Because of the sharply varying tem- 
peratures in which bombing planes may 
operate, ranging from 135 degrees above 
zero on the ground to fifty degrees or 
more below zero in the stratosphere, the 
food items included in the lunch were 
selected on the basis of their stability 
under sudden or protracted changes in 
temperature, as well as for their com- 
pactness, light weight and high nutritive 
value. 
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PERFORMANCE RECORDS 
have led 


to 
MANY REPEAT ORDERS 


The construction and operation of 
Hamachek Ideal Viners assure more 
thorough hulling. This means more 
peas from the same vines, and an im- 
portant improvement in quality due to 
less breakage and damage to the peas 
during the hulling process. The peas 
saved are the best quality that were in 
the vines. 


The savings effected over the use of 
any other machine amount to several 
hundred dollars to each viner, each 
season. 


MACHINE “CO. 
Green Pea Hulling Specialists 
Established 1880 @ 


KEWAUNEE 


Incorporated 1924 
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Means Added Responsibility 
for American Canners 


Meter the Victory has been won, America will not only 
help feed the rest of the world but will set new higher 
standards of nutrition for other nations. 

American canners will play a leading role in spreading 
America’s nutritional program to an increasing number 
of our own people, as well as to those of foreign lands. 
Foresighted canning plant executives are laying plans 
now for this new responsibility. F.M.C. Engineers stand 


ready to help them. 
PEA CANNERS 


TENDEROMETER 
Accurately tests peas 
for tenderness 


LEWIS QUALITY 

GRADER AND WASHER 

Grades peas by specific- 
gravity principle 


Offers most effective blanching capacity 


Send for F.M.C. Catalog of modern equipment 
for all canned foods. 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


BEANS 


GREEN FOREST, ARK., July 1—Snap: 
Now packing, but the early glut has 
eased up and we are not getting as many 
as anticipated. Some sort of insect is 
attacking large areas, causing rusty- 
looking spots on the bean pods, render- 
ing them unsuitable for canning. Late 
acreage may bring the total pack up near 
anticipated amount, but there is a defi- 
nite lull at the present time. 


EASTMAN, GA., July 2—Snap: Crop 
over and small. Went to fresh market 
except for home canning. 


PLATTSMOUTH, NEBR., July 2—Green 
Limas: Just being planted. 


WATERLOO, N. Y., July 1—String beans: 
Same acreage as previous year. The 
beans that are up look very good; too 
early to estimate crop. 


ATLANTA, TEXAS, June 30—Snap: Pack 
over; big increase in acreage. About 40 
per cent of crop lost on account of insuffi- 
cient labor and extremely hot weather 
just at time second plantings were ready 
to pick. Good acreage for fall planting 
and can be handled if program is given 
in time. 


CORN 


CLAYTON, DEL., July 1—Looks very 
good, not the best stand, but rains have 
helped considerably. We have 1,800 
acres out. 


MORRISTOWN, IND., July 3—Normal 
acreage planted after replanting 25 per 
cent. Corn Borer is in Golden Cross. 
Water damage, delay in planting and 
necessity for replanting has made entire 
crop so late that very doubtful if crop 
will be harvested before frost damage. 


AUDUBON, IOWA, June 27—Crop in this 
section is making rapid growth. The 
past week has been the first week of the 
growing season without rainfall, conse- 
quently farmers made rapid progress in 
cultivation. Excessive early season rain- 
fall caused much replanting, especially 
in Golden varieties. This will probably 
result in a glut at canning time, and may 
be the cause of considerable loss if labor 
is not available for extra shifts, etc. 


NORRIDGEWOCK, MAINE, July 3—Golden: 
Acreage 10 per cent over 1942. Very 
late in planting and weeds are getting 
thick on account of too much rain and 
muddy condition of soil. Cannot culti- 
vate. 


PLATTSMOUTH, NEBR., July 2—Sweet: 
Due to cold and wet spring, had a lot of 
seed rot in the ground, also quite a lot 
washed out and flooded under. Had 
3,000 acres contracted; will have about 
2,300 to 2,400 acres left. 
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CELINA, OHIO, July 2—Several of our 
plants have a near normal acreage and 
near normal planting. One of our plants 
particularly delayed first half of plant- 
ing season. Excess heat during the last 
part of June may _ cause __ serious 
bunching. 


WILMINGTON, OHIO, July 3—Most of 
corn planted after May 29 making plant- 
ings just one month late, which throws 
the maturity into period when corn ear 
worm is very bad, as a rule. Most of the 
plantings are in good shape, although 
cut worms have badly damaged many 
fields. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., July 6—Average 
acreage. 


PEAS 


MORRISTOWN, IND., July 3—Pack is 
over; total pack is only 80 per cent of 
1942; quality fair. 


PLATTSMOUTH, NEBR., July 2—Acreage 
and yield about normal. We had con- 
tracted more peas than last year but 
lost some by flood; however, finished up 
with around 800 acres, which is about the 
same as last year. 


WATERLOO, N. Y., July 1—Condition 
poor as compared with normal years. 
About one-third of acreage planted; yield 
around 30 per cent. On late peas pros- 
pect of a better yield is looked for, pro- 
viding we receive frequent rains. Con- 
dition of ground is very dry and baked. 


CELINA, OHIO, July 2—Crop finished; 
approximately half a crop. Peas at Nor- 
walk will be better. Too early to make 
final figures. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., July 6—We are about 
half-way through the pack and even 
though our late peas have been hit with 
aphid, it looks like a good average crop 
at the present time. 


TOMATOES 


GREEN FOREST, ARK., July 1—Plants are 
looking good but are generally ten days 
later than usual. Have some reports 
from our factory managers indicating 
that not all of the intended acreage was 
planted. Some canners here are estimat- 
ing their acreage will be off 25 per cent 
from early indications; this on account 
of the unfavorable weather conditions at 
transplanting time. At our own plants 
we still could pack as many tomatoes as 
we did last year. 


CLAYTON, DEL., July 1—Looks very 
good; acreage same as last year. 


EASTMAN, GA., July 2—Small acreage; 
too much rain, fruit rotting. All going 
to the fresh market at high prices. 


MORRISTOWN, IND., July 3—Acreage 
less than 1942 due to wet weather at 
planting time; also shortage of good 
plants prevent good stand in field. Some 
collar rot beginning to show up. Weather 
abnormal with hot days and cool nights. 
Very little rain last two weeks. 


CRANE, MO., June 30—About 80 per 
cent set and two weeks late; no more 
setting. So far looks about average for 
last 10 years; 85 per cent of normal. 


GALENA, MO., July 5—Prospects are 
good; more acreage than usual. Crop 
will be late. Labor is greatest problem; 
many tomatoes will rot in field and on 
factory receiving platform if labor con- 
ditions aren’t different. 


PLATTSMOUTH, NEBR., July 2—Looking 
fine; prospects very good. 


BRIDGETON, N. J., July 3—Looks very 
good; stand excellent. About week 
earlier than usual. Acreage about same 
as last year. Believe larger acreage for 
open market than last season. If noth- 
ing unusual happens within next few 
weeks, would estimate yield to be normal 
or slightly above. 


GREENWICH, N. J., July 7—Progressing 
normally though have had a continual 
fight with potato beetles since setting in 
the field; now find tomato horn worms 
are showing up in some fields. 


QUINTON, N. J., July 5—110 per cent 
of 1942. Outlook for an earlier-than- 
usual crop with excellent weather con- 
ditions. 


PHELPS, N. Y., July 2—Setting is ap- 
proximately 2 to 3 weeks late. The grow- 
ing conditions have been good since to- 
matoes were set and the crop seems to 
be in excellent condition. 


WATERLOO, N. Y., July 1—Plants look 
very healthy and, although they were 
set rather late, a fairly good yield is 
looked for, providing we receive the 
necessary rains. Our acreage nearly as 
large as previous one. 


CELINA, OHIO, July 2—Acreage was 
very late in being set out; considerable 
acreage lost due to inability of growers 
to prepare drowned out fields. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., July 6—A good aver- 
age acreage. 


LIBERTY HILL, TENN., July 1—Acreage 
about normal. Early set crop looks 
good; later setting not so good. 


ATLANTA, TEXAS, June 30—Contracted 
acreage very small on account of OPA’s 
ceiling price of canned product, which 
was below cost of production. Green 
wrap prices of 10 to 18 cents per pound 
about cleaned up most acreage. Canning 
should start about July 5, which in our 
opinion, will be very light. 
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INSURE YOUR CROPS 


TREAT SEEDS WITH 


Spergon 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF 


THE PROVEN SEED PROTECTANT 


Spergon has these additional advantages. 
It is safer, surer and easier touse. Works 
in any type soil, self-lubricating, com- 
patible with inoculation and longer last- 
ing. For increased yields and profits use 
Spergon. For complete information see 
your dealer or write to 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 


1230 Sixth Avenue * Rockefeller Center * New York 


REMOVER WASHER 


for really removing all splits and skins from peas and 
beans, this ‘‘after blanch washer” is in a class by itself. 
It actually makes the pack prettier . . . and of course, 
more salable. Strongparallel brass rods form the sieve. 
Inside is a water pipe, with our new spray nozzles that 
assure a thorough wash. It works equally well on pens 
stringbeans or lima beans. 


Ask for Details. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 
“The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE a MARYLAND 


AL TIMORE;,_ 


July 12, 1943 


MORE PRODUCTION 


WITH LESS MAN POWER 


@ Pulpers that double pulping capacity without additional assistants 
—juice extractors that greatly increase volume of production and 
handle whole scalded tomatoes without coring, eliminating the need for 
many extra workers—cooking coils that increase tank capacity 20 per 
cent, or more—hot break tanks that increase production volume of the 
line and increase yield as well—hot water scalders that handle more 
tomatoes and do a better scalding job—these are some of the Langsen- 
kamp Production Units that will help solve the man-power problem 
for many canners during the coming season. 


Not only will these and other Langsenkamp Production Units in- 
crease production capacity, but they will contribute to obtaining better 
quality of finished products. Their dependability, assured by sturdy 
construction, will make for increased line and plant operating efficiency. 

Langsenkamp Equipment, now installed, was purchased to obtain 
definite operating advantages that spread the profit margin. These 
advantages, today, are as important to the nation at large as to the in- 
dividual canner. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 
INDIANAPOLIS 


INDIANA 
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NACE, VA., July 6—Crop looks fine; 
vines are filling with tomatoes. Acreage 
is much larger than last year and the 
crop about 25 per cent superior in growth 
as of this date last year. 


OTHER ITEMS 


PHELPS, N. Y., July 2—Domestic Cab- 
bage for Kraut: Transplanting got 
under-way about three weeks late owing 
to cold, wet spring weather. Plants 
seem to be relatively scarce and, while 
we do not have figures at the present 
time, believe that the intended acreage 
will not be set owing to the shortage of 
plants. The acreage which is set is 
growing nicely and in fine condition. 


WATERLOO, N. Y., July 1—Sour Cher- 
ries: Showing about 30 per cent of a 
yield. 


CELINA, OHIO, July 2—Beets: Early 
crop drowned; later crops just starting. 


ATLANTA, TEXAS, June 30—Spinach: 
Good acreage for fall planting and 
processing can be secured if program is 
given in time. 


GROWER PRICES FOR CHERRIES, 
BERRIES 


Specific prices which canners or other 
processors may pay for red sour pitted 
cherries and seven varieties of berries 
were announced July 5 by the Office of 
Price Administration as part of a pro- 
gram to put as many varieties of fresh 
fruits, berries and vegetables for proc- 
essors under price control as practicable. 
This action should have no effect on the 
retail prices of the processed foods. 

The following ceiling prices, effective 
July 5, 1948, are the highest which can- 
ners or other processors may pay per 
pound for the varieties listed. The seller 
to the processor will usually be either 
the grower or country shipper: 


Red sour cherries 
Black raspberries 
Red raspberries 
Youngberries 
Boysenberries 
Loganberries 
Blackberries 
Gooseberries 


This action, taken with the approval 
of the Economic Stabilization Director, 
is through the issuance of a new regula- 
tion, No. 425 (Fresh Fruits, Berries and 
Vegetables for processing). While the 
initial prices cover only the varieties of 
berries listed, the regulation provides the 
framework for similar action on other 
agricultural products bought by canners 
and processors. 

Uncontrolled prices of these agricul- 
tural commodities at the processor level 
would place heavy pressure on the maxi- 
mum pfrices applying to the canned and 
rrocessed goods sold by canners and 
processors for ultimate use by con- 
sumers. 
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The maximum prices which processors 
may pay under the regulation should re- 
flect reasonable returns to growers and 
secure highest utilization of these crops 
for processing uses, OPA said. These 
prices should also contribute to equitable 
grower returns and facilitate marketing 
of these products. 


Determined in collaboration with the 
War Food Administration, the berry 
prices set in Regulation 425 clear the 
parity requirements and are higher than 
the highest prices received by producers 
between January 1, 1942, and Septem- 
ber 15, 1942. OPA-2770 


PROGRESS IN ANTHRACNOSE 
CONTROL 


Geneva Scientists Hope to Combine Treat- 
ment With That Made for Leaf Blight— 
‘‘Fermate”’ Promising 


Tomato anthracnose, for which there 
is no known remedy, may yield to appli- 
cations of a new organic sulfur com- 
pound known as “Fermate” if the results 
of experiments carried on in 1942 by 
plant disease specialists of the New York 
State Experiment Station at Geneva are 
substantiated by further trials. The 
possible value of Fermate for the con- 
trol of anthracnose was first observed in 
experiments where it was being used to 
control leaf blights. 


Fermate is not so effective as various 
copper compounds for the control of the 
leaf blight of tomatoes, it is said, but 
the possibility that a combination spray 
for both leaf blight and anthracnose 
might be developed is now receiving spe- 
cial study at the Experiment Station. 
Several questions must be answered, in- 
cluding the concentration of the chemi- 
cal required for effective control, the 
time and frequency of application, and 
methods of applying the fungicide. 


In addition to being exceedingly diffi- 
cult to control, anthracnose, even when 
present in very small areas in a field, 
may contaminate the remainder of the 
crop with a sufficient quantity of spores 
to render the entire lot unfit for process- 
ing. Infection is generally limited to 5 
to 15 per cent of the fruit, but losses 
ranging from 30 to 70 per cent have been 
observed. 


The disease appears at harvest time as 
small circular spots on the ripe fruit, 
particularly those near the ground. Very 
little is known about the disease, except 
that it is a fungus and difficult to con- 
trol. No conclusive evidence has ever 
been obtained on how it lives over win- 
ter. Because the disease appears so 
sporadically and unexpectedly it has been 
difficult to plan control experiments. 
Considerable information was obtained 
last season, however, and there is a defi- 
nite possibility that the 1943 experiments 
will throw further light on the problem. 


STOTZ SUCCEEDS TRESSLER 


Dr. E. H. Stotz of Harvard Medical School 
Will Assume New Duties on August 1 


Doctor Elmer H. Stotz, director of the 
chemical laboratory at McLean Hospital, 
Waverly, Mass., and a member of the 
teaching staff in biochemistry in the 
Harvard Medical School, has been elected 
by the Board of Trustees of Cornell 
University to fill the position of professor 
of agricultural and biochemistry and 
head of the Division of Chemistry at the 
New York State Experiment Station at 
Geneva. The appointment becomes effec- 
tive August Ist. Doctor Stotz succeeds 
Doctor Donald K. Tressler who resigned 
early in the year to enter the industrial 
field. 


Graduating from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology with the B.S. 
degree in 1932, Doctor Stotz majored in 
biological chemistry at Harvard Univer- 
sity where he received the Ph.D. degree 
in 1936. Following brief periods of 
study and research on chemical problems 
of nutrition and food utilization at the 
University of Pittsburgh and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Doctor Stotz returned 
to Harvard in 1938 to assume the posi- 
tions he now holds. He is the author of 
numerous articles in scientific journals 
and is assistant editor of “Nutrition 
Reviews,” a publication sponsored by the 
Nutrition Foundation. 


Doctor Stotz’s main interests include 
methods for detection of thiamine defi- 
ciency and methods for vitamin analysis. 
He has also given considerable attention 
to the chemistry of the blood; alcohol 
metabolism, including methods for de- 
tecting the alcohol content of the blood. 
He is engaged at present on war research 
projects at the Harvard Medical School 
on metabolie studies in diabetes. 


Commenting on the appointment, Dr. 
A. J. Heinicke, Director of the Experi- 
ment Station, says, “I am confident that 
Doctor Stotz will adjust himself quickly 
to the broad field of agricultural chem- 
istry and that his special training in 
physiological and biological chemistry 
will be especially valuable in developing 
the fundamental work involved in food 
processing and utilization.” 


JOBBER MERGER THROUGH 


The Economy Wholesale Grocery Co. 
and Faulkner & Company, Little Rock 
wholesale grocers, have started opera- 
tions under the consolidated firm name 
of Rand Wholesale Grocery Co., at the 
Faulkner plant in that city. 

Roy F. Rand, president of the Econ- 
cmy Wholesale Grocery Company, who 
recently took over the business of Faulk- 
ner & Company, announced that the for- 
mer Economy plant will be used only for 
warehousing. 


Personnel of both organizations has 
been retained under the merger. 
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EVAPORATED MILK STOCKS 
CLIMB 


Government Takings Fall Behind 
Estimates 


“Manufacturers’ stocks of evaporated 
milk are higher now than in any pre- 
vious year at this time,” according to 
Dr. Frank E. Rice, Executive Secretary 
of the Evaporated Milk Association. The 
evaporated milk industry met June 23 in 
Chicago to discuss military and Lend- 
Lease requirements for evaporated milk 
and the recent OPA order rationing 
evaporated milk to civilians. 


“Milk is flowing into the plants at a 
rate equal to a year ago, which was an 
all-time high,” Dr. Rice said. “The in- 
dustry now has on hand more than 
8,000,000 cases (400,000,000 cans)—ap- 
proximately a two months’ supply for 
civilians in normal times. Grocers have 
more than normal supplies, delivery to 
the grocery trade having been 25 per 
cent above normal since January 1. 

“Government agencies have for a long 
time been estimating that for all war 
purposes 3,000,000 cases per month will 
be needed. However, in no month during 
the past eight months has there been 
taken as much as 1,000,000 cases. Manu- 
facturing plants are now piled high with 
government purchased milk, awaiting 
shipping instructions. 

“The Government agencies cannot be 
criticized for over-estimating their needs 


for evaporated milk used by the military 
forces and for Lend-Lease purposes. It 
is probably better to over-estimate re- 
quirements than to have ‘too little too 
late.’ However, even if Government re- 
quirements during the remainder of this 
year should come up to the estimates 
which have been made, the evaporated 
milk industry may easily fill all such 
needs and at the same time have ade- 
quate supplies for home use. 


“The recent rationing of evaporated 
milk should not be interpreted as any 
indication of scarcity. This was empha- 
sized in the announcement from the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, explaining the ration order, that 
‘The addition of canned milk to the list 
of rationed foodstuffs, announced by the 


_ Office of Price Administration on June 2, 


did not reflect any new or immediate 
shortage situation for civilian consum- 
ers, nor any sudden upward revision in 
Government requirements. Commercial 
stocks of evaporated milk are adequate 
to honor any reasonable number of red 
coupons that customers may present, 
even at the relatively inexpensive point 
value of 1 point per pound. There is no 
reason for housewives to fear that there 
will not be enough canned’ milk for essen- 
tial purposes.’ 

“It is the policy of the War Food Ad- 
ministration,” said Dr. Rice, “to put un- 
der its control all products which may 
be needed for military and Lend-Lease 
purposes. Such control makes it pos- 


sible for the Government to restrict 
civilian consumption when, as and if such 
restriction is necessary.” 


SUN-DRIED SHRIMP 


Cents-per-pound maximum prices for 
sun-dried shrimp were established July 
5 by the Office of Price Administration. 

Sun-dried shrimp, produced only in the 
State of Louisiana and sold principally 
to the Oriental trade in this country and 
Hawaii, are the shrimp that are too small 
for canning, freezing or selling fresh. 


The maximum prices established—35 
cents a pound on the platform and 42 
cents a pound packaged—represent a 
rcll-back from the inflated level to which 
prices have risen this year. 


The industry is not large—1940 saw a 
total domestic production of 2,069,122 
pounds—and the larger processors for- 
merly had not operated in it. 

The new maximum prices are f. o. b. 
shipper’s platform in the first instance 
and f. o. b. shipping point nearest the 
packer’s warehouse in the second. 

The action was taken through Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 419 (Sun- 
Dried Shrimps) effective July 10, 1943. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JULY 14, 19483—Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Kraut Packers Assn., Hotel Rei- 
ger, Sandusky, Ohio. 


Victory 


ICTORY 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 


LABELS 


OUR 


ARMED FORCES 
on Every Prout 


Resistance to corrosion and me- 
tallic contamination . . . stainless 
... easy to clean and keep clean... 
these durable processing kettles 
are serving in armed forces and 
essential industries everywhere. 
Do you have the Lee catalog in 
your reference files? 


LEE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


INCORPORATED 
419 PINE STREET 
PHILIPSBURG, PA. 


Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stocks and availing them- 
selves of added storage space. 


EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 
PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 
ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 


WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Sixth edition, revised 1936. 
The Industry’s Cook Book for over 30 years. 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 


All the newest times and temperatures . . 
All the newest and latest products ... 


Fruits « Vegetables « Meats Milk 
Soups « Preserves « Pickles « Condiments 
Juices Butters Dry Packs (soaked) 
¢ Dog Foods and Specialties in minute de- 
tail, with full instructions from the growing 
through to the warehouse. 


360 pages of proved pro- 


cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable’’. 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy If | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor. 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperatures and RIGHT procedure . . 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods... . 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject 
of food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE, 


20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 
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MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Ceiling Prices Have Been Issued, With All 
Conditions Governing Them—Distributors 
Hope the Market May Reopen—Crops 
Doing Well 


THE PRICES — The long awaited 
ceiling prices on most if not all 
canned foods have finally appeared. 
They were heralded by the an- 
nouncement on canned asparagus 
prices so long if not patiently 
waited for, and were accompanied 
by prices on mustard and turnip 
greens in cans! 

We give you these prices else- 
where in this issue, in full detail, 
so no need to take room to repeat 
here. And, likewise, you have the 
newly issued ceiling prices on the 
four vegetable staples, and you 
will note that there are but few 
changes since these were first an- 
nounced last April. 


For your ready reference and 
convenience all prices at hand are 
given as market pages in this issue, 
together with the list of States con- 
stituting each region. There have 
been some changes in these regions, 
and you will do well to consult 
these tables, and be sure which re- 
gion or zone you belong in. We 
have been like a kite without a tail 
without these market pages, and 
a great many of our readers have 
become restless under their con- 
tinued absence. But no one could 
know what the prices were, and we 
had to wait. Now you have them, 
together with the conditions per- 
taining in each case. It is to be 
hoped that these market tables may 
be continued, with any changes 
that may occur, but seemingly any 
changes are not a likely happening. 


As has been our misfortune 
right along, these directives came 
towards the end of the week when 
the issue was nearing press time, 
and the job of getting them into 
type has not permitted as close a 
study of the conditions as we would 
have liked. But you will note that 
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with respect to the spinach and the 
mustard and turnip greens prices, 
it is permitted in the 14 States 
which applied for wage relief and 
where raises have been granted or 
approved, 4% per cent may be 
added to the quoted prices. 


The exact wording in the ruling 
on asparagus is: “To these maxi- 
mum prices, the canners in Cali- 
fornia can add 2 per cent to cover 
wage increases approved by OES. 
In Oregon and Washington the al- 
lowed addition is 3 per cent; in 
Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Maryland, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, New York, Ohio, Utah and 
Wisconsin, 4 per cent.” 


As other States register and are 
approved they will have the same 
privilege. This does not apply to 
peas, corn, stringless beans or to- 
matoes, though we believe this lat- 
ter item has the benefit of a sub- 
sidy to be paid the growers on the 
prices of the raw product, these 
prices as quoted being final. All 
prices, of course, are at the can- 
nery, and Government bought 
goods will be priced at 96 per cent 
of the quoted prices in the tables. 


But you find your place in the 
picture, learn the prices, and by all 
means learn the regulations apply- 
ing to them. Until the excitement 
dies down do not take our hasty 
opinion as definite. There will be 
abundant clarification of all mat- 
ters pertaining to this directive, 
and we will give the definite inter- 
pretations when and as soon as 
they appear. 


With these prices announced it 
would seem that the canned foods 
market would open, and the dis- 
tributors are over-anxious that it 
should, since they are very anxious 
to cover their required inventories, 
restoring or filling in, as the case 
may be. But there still remain ob- 
structions which may interfere 
with anything like free selling on 
the part of the canners. Always 
the armed forces must be provided 


for first, and that may mean an 
enforced wait on the part of the 
canners, until they can see the out- 
come of the season’s pack. | 

Fortunately, the outlook for 
crops and the ultimate packs has 
been growing brighter with each 
passing week. The weather has 
been more favorable, and the grow- 
ers have done a noble task in 
spreading out the acreages. Man- 
power remains a worry, but in his 
place have come older men and 
women, and young ones, too, with 
additional occasional help from 
some Army camps in a pinch. 
Foods have taken such hold of the 
public mind that the Food Army is 
a real thing, and doing remarkably 
well, and will improve with time. 
It needs only the hearty support 
and help of the canners in showing 
these new and willing workers how 
and what to do; encouraging them, 
and well the canners may since it 
represents the highest type of help 
they have ever had. A little pa- 
tience and sympathetic help— 
through the appointment of ex- 
perienced help as teachers—will 
pay big dividends, and get the pack 
out to the last can. In fact, the 
public has become so conscious of 
the importance of foods to win this 
war that it constitutes a near- 
danger to the food producers. It 
took a long while to arouse people 
to this realization—that foods are 
actually more important than shot 
and shell—but they know it now, 
and are bent upon helping. 


Elsewhere you have some very 
interesting crop reports, and you 
will find they run the full gamut of 
conditions, but mainly a very good 
showing under the conditions. We 
would like to have yours. 


CONGRESS ADJOURNS—By the 
time you receive this issue you will 
have read yourself hoarse on the 
action of Congress adjourning 
(Thursday evening, July 8th) un- 
til September 14th, and are fa- 
miliar with all that it did, or did 
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not do in that tempestuous session. 
Subsidies were not eliminated; 
grade labeling and standardization 
were eliminated—or were they, as 
there were left provisos that make 
the enactment very uncertain, and 
by no means clear. 


In an effort to get out the largest 
possible packs, and to assure the 
certified canners that the Govern- 
ment would afford a market for 
every case produced, at 95 per cent 
of the ceiling prices, net at factory, 
was made by the War Food Admin- 
istration (WFA) on this same 
eventful day. In other words, they 
will buy the goods, and will remove 
them before the 1944 season at the 
latest. If, therefore, any man has 
been hesitating about packing to 
the limit, for fear the goods might 
not be sold, he can now go ahead 
full steam. In the presence of the 
huge demand from the public to- 
day, and which cannot but continue 
for a year or two, even if the war 
ended tomorrow, there would seem 
to be no good reason to fear a lack 
of demand. But now all have the 
double assurance. This announce- 
ment is given elsewhere in this 
issue, and mentioned here merely 
as a market influence. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Most Concerned About Pack Prospects— 
Distributors Anxious to Build Up Inventories 
—Favorite Customers On Top—Only Few 
Cars of Peas Have Moved—Asparagus Can 
Now Move—Cherry C s led 
Citrus Cleaning Up—Tuna In 
Heavy Demand 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, July 8, 1943. 


THE SITUATION—As the Wash- 
ington canned food control picture 
slowly unfolds, the trade here is 
showing increasing concern over 
reports from canning areas indicat- 
ing that pack totals may fall far 
below anticipated totals. This de- 
velopment, of course, means a 
further contraction in the volume 
of canned foods supplies which will 
be made available to civilian buy- 
ers and hence has given further 
impetus to distributors’ efforts to 
induce canners to accept memoran- 
dum orders, even on an open price 
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basis. Reports to date indicate 
that canners, by one means or an- 
other, are succeeding in overcom- 
ing the chaotic labor conditions in 
their respective areas, but this, of 
course, does not promise any added 
production where crop totals are 
falling below expected volume, or 
supplies available for canning are 
being cut drastically by the high 
prices and active demand from 
fresh shippers. 


THE OUTLOOK—The dubious sup- 
ply outlook this season will again 
emphasize the value of close ac- 
cords between canned foods dis- 
tributors and their usual sources of 
supply. Canners again this season 
will allocate available supplies, 
with preference going to distribu- 
tors who have been regular buyers 
in the past. If the “chiseler” of 
pre-war days was ever “out of 
luck,” this year will but emphasize 
that plight. As might be expected 
under current conditions, canned 
foods distributors generally are 
anxious to build up depleted inven- 
tories and are exerting pressure 
for early shipments from canners 
when ceiling problems have been 
ironed out. 


TOMATOES — Distributors here 
are inclined to discount reports 
from the Tri-States indicating that 
many canners will not pack beyond 
their Government requirements, 
but these reports have nevertheless 
added to general disquietude. Some 
memorandum business has already 
been taken on Eastern pack to- 
matoes, and jobbers are endeavor- 
ing to get further commitments on 
canners’ books. Reports from the 
Midwest are more favorable on the 
pack outlook, and it is expected 
that, cross-hauling to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, considerable 
Eastern business will go to Ohio 
and Indiana if current threats of 
Eastern canners to limit their 
packs are carried through. It is 
questionable, however, if many 
Midwestern canners would be 
anxious to take on new Eastern 
accounts under present conditions. 


PEAS—Demand for new pack 
peas for prompt shipment from 
the Tri-States has been active, but 
only a few cars have moved from 
canneries thus far, with sales gen- 


erally limited to packers anxious 
to turn over a car or two to finance 
further packing operations. Re- 
cent reports have indicated that 
the late pea crop in that area has 
suffered from weather damage, 
although the extent of the pack 
loss, if any, is undetermined as 
yet. Jobbers have booked a good 
volume of memorandum orders for 
fancy peas with Midwestern can- 
ners, with some orders placed in 
the Northwest, and have succeeded 
in making progress in covering 
their private label requirements. 
Reports on early packing in the 
Midwest indicate high yields per 
acre, with the pack running large- 
ly to standards and extra stand- 
ards, and small sieves relatively 
scarce. 


ASPARAGUS — OPA _ broke the 
deadlock on new pack this week by 
announcing ceiling prices for as- 
paragus, and the packs which have 
been accumulating in canners’ 
warehouses should now move out 
to make room for later packs. The 
pack this season has been fully 
booked up, and it is expected that 
many distributors will have to 
look to the resale market to round 
out their assortments. 


CORN—Most reports to date are 
favorable, with respect to the corn 
pack, and jobbers are hopeful that 
this is one line which will show a 
good supply for the civilian trade. 
Spot corn, of course, is virtually 
unobtainable, with the trade con- 
centrating on getting memorandum 
orders for the new pack accepted. 


R. S. P. CHERRIES—Sharply in- 
creased packing costs for red sour- 
pitted cherries were assured this 
week when OPA fixed a ceiling of 
8% cents per pound on red sour 
cherries at the grower level for 
sales to processors. The new 
maximum price, OPA explained, 
replaces the earlier order which 
provided that prices would be ad- 
vanced $40 per ton over 1942, and 
makes for still higher prices to the 
canner. The second advance, it 
was said, was motivated by the 
short crop this season. Just what 
OPA is prepared to do for canners 
in the matter of raising ceilings for 
the latters’ packs remains to be 
determined. 
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cITRUS—Canners in Florida and 
Texas are moving out clean-up lots, 
with full ceilings prevailing on both 
standards and fancy. The short- 
age of the 46-ounce container has 
become more marked on_ both 
grades, with jobbers here scouring 
the market for additional supplies 
on this size. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Nothing 
new has developed with respect to 
either California or Northwestern 
fruits this week. Labor conditions 
on the West Coast are giving the 
canners much cause for concern, as 
is the competition of fresh shippers 
and freezers for available supplies 
of fruit. Prices for berries have 
risen to the point where this line 


is out of sight for packers in most . 


districts. No further offerings of 
carryover fruits are reported. 


TUNA—Recent action of WFA in 
releasing additional supplies of 
new pack tuna to the civilian trade 
has brought a heavy buying de- 
mand into the market, at full ceil- 
ing levels. Notwithstanding high 
prices for this fish, distributors ex- 
pect no difficulty in moving all 
available supplies into consuming 
channels. . . . Reports from the 
Northwest are optimistic on prob- 
able supplies of red salmon for the 
jobbing trade, which will mean 
further relief for the trade’s badly 
depleted canned fish inventories. 

. Nothing further has developed 
on new pack Canadian lobster, but 
shipments are expected to move 
soon, with definite prices laid down 
at New York established... . 
Shrimp and oysters are virtually a 
thing of the past, insofar as hold- 
ings in canners’ hands are con- 
cerned. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Announcement of Ceilings Will Awaken the 
Market—Asparagus Pack Up To Expec- 
tations—Dry Bean Ceilings—Pineapple On 
New Shipping Basis—Peach Canning Nears 
—Government Takes Charge of 
Sardines—Notes 


By “Berkeley” 
San Francisco, July 8, 1943. 


OPEN—The canning season has 
reached a point where a lively 
market should be had, but the very 
reverse is true. Early this week 
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Immediately 


any extra copies you may need of the 


1943 ALMANAC 


All of the Industry’s war-time references, compiled into 
one handy little booklet, ever ready for instant use. 
236 pages, size 6x9. The front cover index follows: 


GENERAL INDEX 


Army Procurement Offices ....... 
Associations of the Industry ........ 7 
Box Specifications . . 
Can Marking Symbols, 
Food Laws and Regulations .. . ee 
Grades U. S.- (for determining 
Labeling Requirements .. . 
Standards of Identity, Quality, Fill 
Pack Statistics . . . 
Packs Permitted, Cans 81) 
Packs Permitted, Glass (M-104) . . . ... . 153 
’ Packs, Reservations for Government Agencies . 159 
Prices, Canners Maximum ....... 172 
Prices, Canners Support (CCC) . ..... . 180 
Prices, Growers Support (USDA) ..... . 179 
Wartime Regulations . . 
“Where to Buy Machinery & 
‘Where to Buy Processed Foods” .... . . 228 


The need for frequent reference to war-time 
regulations and for other information contain- 
ed has caused a demand far in excess of our 
most careful calculations which is rapidly de- 
pleting the supply. THE CANNING TRADE 
is anxious that its subscribers receive any 
extra copies they may need. 


Per Copy $1.00. Order promptly to assure delivery. 


Compiled and published annually by 


THE CANNING TRADE 


BALTIMORE 2, 20 S. Gay St. MARYLAND 
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the sales divisions of most canners 
were largely idle, and brokers had 
practically nothing to do. The 
packs of three early items have 
been completed in California, but 
prices to the civilian trade could 
not be made until ceilings had been 
established. With these now an- 
nounced the market will reopen. 
The spinach pack came to an end 
weeks ago, asparagus packing is 
now over, as is also operations on 
cherries. The pack of the latter 
has been a very light one, most 
growers declining to sell at prices 
named by the Government for can- 
ning cherries. Buyers are begging 
for canned foods, but canners can 
do little for them until the price 
problem is settled. The ceiling 
prices on these packs will be found 
elsewhere in this issue—to save 
paper and space. 


ASPARAGUS — Complete figures 
on the asparagus pack will be 
available shortly and these will 
show an output of about 2,100,000 
cases, or rather more than was ex- 
pected by many in the industry 
whose individual packs are well be- 
low last year’s figures. The pack 
up to and including June 28 was 
2,031,383 cases. There were two 
full days of harvesting and canning 
after this, with some plants taking 
two or three days longer to clean 
up odds and ends. 


Some acreage was unharvested 
because of lack of help, but this 
was probably not as widespread as 
generally believed. The canned 
pack will be but about 150,000 
cases below that of last year and 
this showing was made possible 
only by long hours of overtime by 
many workers in the fields and in 
canning plants. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry- 
bean market continues to be very 
firm, with prices at the established 
ceilings. Both trading and move- 
ment have been of narrow volume, 
with growers marketing their re- 
maining stocks very slowly, and 
with dealers holding their stocks 
very firmly awaiting further mar- 
ket developments. Inquiry from 
Eastern distributing centers con- 
tinues fairly good. The average 
weighted price of the eleven prin- 
cipal varieties grown in California 
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is unchanged at $6.65 per 100 
pounds, f. o. b. country shipping 
points. This compares with $5.66 
on July 1, 1942, and $4.53 on July 
2, 1941. Prices for U. S. No. 1s 
are: Blackeyes, $5.95;  bayos, 
$5.60; cranberries, $6.35; Califor- 
nia reds, $5.80; red kidneys, $6.30; 
limas, $8.00; baby limas, $6.70; 
pinks, $6.00; small whites, $5.80, 
and pintos, $5.90. A large acreage 
is being planted and conditions are 
generally favorable for the new 
crop. 


PINEAPPLE—The California Pack- 
ing Corporation has brought out 
its initial allotment of the 1943 
pack of canned pineapple and pine- 
apple juice, shipments to be made 
as soon as arrangements can be 
made in July, August and Septem- 
ber. The shipping situation from 
the Hawaiian Islands is such that 
in every case where possible orders 
must be combined for pineapple 
and juice in straight cars for indi- 
vidual buyers, or in pool car loads 
to the same markets. Formerly, 
most shipments came direct to San 
Francisco for transshipment, but 
this may not be the case this year, 
so the California Packing Corpora- 
tion asks for a free hand to get 
these carloads out. It is suggested 
that if there is no change in Gov- 
ernment requirements, and no ad- 
verse conditions develop during the 
harvesting and canning season, it 
is hoped that shipments of canned 
pineapple will approximate 15 per 
cent and that of pineapple juice 
approximate 60 per cent in total 
number of cases of the quantity 
confirmed to the firm’s regular 
trade during the 1941 fiscal year. 
Against the total number of cases 
of canned pineapple confirmed dur- 
ing the period March 1, 1941, to 
February 15, 1942, the firm is 
offering 15 per cent in number of 
cases to be made up of 25 per cent 
No. 214s Fancy Sliced at $2.15 a 
dozen, 20 per cent No. 2s Fancy 
Sliced at $1.80; 10 per cent No. 
2'4s Fancy Crushed at $2.15, and 
45 per cent No. 2s Fancy Crushed 
at $1.65. Pineapple juice is of- 
fered at 60 per cent in the number 
of cases, this to be made up of 45 
per cent in No. 2 at $1.15 and 55 
per cent in 46-o0z. at $2.75. These 
offerings are on the basis f. o. b. 


dock, Honolulu, T. H. It is sug- 
gested that additional stock of both 
canned pineapple and pineapple 
juice may be available for the 
civilian trade, but that this may 
not be available for allotment un- 
til after March 1, 1944. Accept- 
ance by buyers of allotment No. 1 
was to be received at the main 
office in San Francisco by the close 
of business on July 7. 


PEARS—A poll of growers and 
canners of fall and winter pears 
in California has been started to 
determine whether or not a mar- 
keting order for this fruit should 
be issued by the California State 
Department of Agriculture. Bal- 
lots have been sent to about 425 
growers and 17 canners. Approval 
has been given by the State Agri- 
cultural Prorate Advisory Com- 
mission to 1943 grades for canning 
Bartlett pears. The grades are 
the same as those in effect last 
year. 


PEACHES—With the canning of 
peaches to get under way before 
the close of the month, the burning 
question in the trade is what will 
be the price paid for clings. Many 
growers are suggesting a price of 
$75 a ton, or about three times the 
price of but a few years ago, when 
anything above $20 was considered 
profit. Canners are now com- 
mencing to give attention to free- 
stones also, since the canning of 
these will be permitted when it can 
be shown that growers are not ina 
position to dry their fruit. How- 
ever, it is expected that the canned 
pack of freestones will be a com- 
paratively small one. 


SARDINES — Announcement that 
the Government has assumed com- 
plete control over the catching of 
sardines on the West Coast for the 
duration of the war, may bring a 
speedy end to dickerings between 
fishermen and canners over the 
price to be paid for the 1943 catch. 
The preliminary announcement 
specifies that the industry will con- 
tinue to operate under the general 
provisions of State laws as far as 
seasons and fishing area are con- 
cerned, with the Government con- 
cerned with the proper distribution 
of fishing vessels among ports, the 
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delivery of catches to canneries and 
reduction plants, and with deter- 
mining just how much shall be 
canned and how much processed as 
meal and oil. Last year’s catch was 
about 23 per cent less than that of 
1941. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


H. G. HYLAND, of Haas Bros., 
wholesale grocers of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has been elected first 
vice-president of the Credit Man- 
agers’ Association of Northern and 
Central California. 


THE WEST COAST PACKING COM- 
PANY has awarded contracts for 
the erection of an olive-oil plant at 
Orland, Calif. 


THE CALIFORNIA CONSERVING CO., 
INC., San Francisco, Calif., has 
taken over the Pacific Packing Co., 
Oakdale, Calif., packers of fruits 
and vegetables. 


THE HUNT BROTHERS PACKING 
COMPANY, whose general offices 
have for years been located at 417 
Montgomery Street, San Francis- 
co., Calif., has moved these to 
Hayward, Calif. 


GEORGE H. MOECK has purchased 
the canned fruit and vegetable 
business of the United Food Prod- 
ucts Company, 3330 14th Avenue, 
Oakland, Calif. 


STOCKTON, CALIF., an important 
fruit and vegetable canning center, 
has been classed by the War Man- 
power Commission as a critical 
labor shortage area. This auto- 
matically opens negotiations for a 
48-hour week. 


J. WARREN MCKIBBEN, manager 
of the canned fish and canned pine- 
apple sales divisions of the Califor- 
nia Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, Calif., has been giving 
over much of his time of late to 
the industry manpower drive to 
properly man California canneries 
for the busy season at hand. He 
says that early estimates from 
qualified investigators indicated 
that a return of from 40 per cent 
to 50 per cent of regular seasonal 
employees was to be expected, but 
that a canvass to sign these up for 
the season indicates a return of 
only about 20 per cent of the regu- 
lar workers of this concern. 

Mr. McKibben has been speak- 
ing before organized groups of all 
kinds, pointing out the fact that a 
real emergency faces California 
canners and that men and women 
are needed in large numbers if the 
crops of fruits and vegetables now 
ripening are to get into cans. Men, 
women and children are being 
registered for cannery work, but 
children must be at least 16 years 
of age. Many lawyers, teachers 
and other professional men have 
signed up for work, moved by the 
appeal for assistance. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Changes in the Conservation Law—Shellfish 
Production at Low Ebb 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., July 8, 1943. 


CHANGES IN SEAFOOD CONSERVA- 
TION LAW—The session of the Ala- 
bama legislation which adjourned 
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FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


last week was a turbulent one for 
the Conservation Department. The 
fight on the Conservation Depart- 
ment by some of the legislators 
was so hot that they even threat- 
ened to abolish the present system. 
But by a strong fight put up by 
friends of the Conservation De- 
partment, the present system was 
allowed to remain with some 
changes. 

A bill was tried to segregate the 
seafood from the game and wildlife 
portion of the Conservation De- 
partment and allow it to function 
separately and independently, 
which would take commercial fish- 
ing from the influence and manage- 
ment of the sporting element. But 
it was lost, and in its stead an 
amendment to the present law was 
made to allow fishing with nets in 
rivers and bayous one mile from 
its mouth. 

The law was also amended to al- - 
low the sale of fresh-water fish 
from privately owned ponds and 
lakes. The previous law prohibited 
the sale of fresh-water fish in the 
State of Alabama, no matter where 
it was caught or it came from. 


The new amendment will no 
doubt have little effect on the com- 
mercial fishing for the duration of 
the war, because the majority of 
the commercial fishermen are now 
all working in the shipyards. 


PRODUCTION OF SHELLFISH—The 
production of shrimp, oysters and 
crabs decreased in the Gulf States 
this past week and no reports of 
any shrimp nor oysters having been 
canned, which indicates that the 
raw market has taken them all. 


— 
at 
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Dollars and cents ceilings at the canner level as established 
by the Office of Price Administration in respective regulations 
as stated. All prices are maximum, per dozen cans, f.o.b. 
cannery, unless otherwise specified, subject to customary dis- 
counts and differentials to purchasers of different classes. 


CANNED CORN 
(MPR 306, Amendment 5, March 31, 1943) 


Whole Grain, all varieties Region I Region II Region III Region IV 

1.36 1.31 1.385 1.29 
12-ounce v 1.31 1.26 1.335 1.24 
No. 10 6.80 6.55 6.90 6.45 

12-ounce v 1.21 1.16 1.235 1.14 
No. 10 6.30 6.05 6.40 5.95 

Std. (C) No. 2 1.16 1.11 1.185 1.09 
12-ounce v 1.11 1.06 1.135 1.04 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 

Cream Style, except Ever Gr. and Narrow Gr. 

Fancy (A) No, 2 1.26 1.21 1.285 1.19 
VACUUM 1.21 1.16 1.235 1.14 
No. 10 6.30 6.05 6.40 5.95 

1.16 1.11 1.185 1.09 
12Z-OUNCE VACUUM 1.11 1.06 1.135 1.04 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 

Std. (C) No. 2 1.06 1.01 1.085 -99 
12-ounce v 1.01 .96 1.035 
No. 10 5.30 5.05 5.40 4.95 

Cream Style, Evergreen and Narrow Grain 

Fancy (A) No. 2 1.16 1.11 1.185 1.09 
LZ-OUNCE VACUUM 1.11 1.06 1.135 1.04 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 

12-ounce v 1.06 1.01 1.085 99 
No. 10 5.55 5.30 5.65 5.20 

Std. (C) No. 2 1.06 1.01 1.085 99 
12-OUNCE VACUUM 1.01 -96 1.035 -94 
No. 10 5.30 5.05 5.40 4.95 


Substandards: 2’s, 10c; 10’s, 50c per dozen less than maximum prices for 
standard grade. 


Region I-—-Maine, New Hampshire. 


Region II—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Michigan, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, Kentucky and Tennessee, and that portion of Idaho not included in 
Region III. 


Region III—-Washington, Oregon, California and Southwestern Idaho 
(Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and Omyhee Counties). 


Region IV—AIll States not included in Regions I, II, and III. 


CANNED TOMATOES 
(MPR 306, Amendment 4, March 27, 1943) 


Region I Region II Region III Region IV Region V 


1.325 1.30 1.225 1.25 1.275 

1.775 1.75 1.675 1.70 1.725 

% 6.30 6.20 5.85 5.95 6.05 
. Std. (B) No. 2 1.125 1.10 1.025 1.05 1.075 
1.50 1.475 1.40 1.425 1.45 

5.35 5.25 4.90 5.00 5.10 

1.025 1.00 -925 95 -975 

- 1.375 1.35 1.275 1.30 1.325 

4.85 4.75 4.40 4.50 4.60 


Substandards: 2’s, 10c ; 244’s, 17%4c; 10’s, 50c per dozen less than maximum 
prices for standard grade. 


Region I—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York and Northern Pennsylvania (all of the State of 
Pennsylvania not included in Region II). 

Region II—Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota and Southern Pennsylvania 
(Bucks, Montgomery, Philadelphia, Delaware, Chester, Lancaster, York, 
Cumberland, Adams, Franklin, Fulton, Bedford and Somerset Counties). 

Region III—North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 

Region IV—Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Nevada. 

Region V—Oregon, Washington and California. 
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CANNED FOODS CEILING PRICES 


GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 
(MPR 306, Amendment 2, 3-6-43) 


Florida Texas West Coast 
Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt. Other 
Fancy (A) No. 2, Natural.......... 1.07% 1.12% 1.07% 1.12% 1.17% 1.22% 

No. 3 cyl 2.45 2.55 2.45 2.55 2.70 2.80 

No. 10 4.85 5.00 4.85 5.00 5.45 5.60 
Standard (C) No. 2, Natural... 1.024% 1.07% 1.02% 1.07% 1.12% 1.17% 

No. 3 cyl 2.385 2.45 2.385 2.45 2.60 2.70 

No. 10 4.65 4.80 4.65 4.80 5.25 5.40 
Sub-standard No. 2, Natural... .974% 1.02% 97% 1.02% 1.07% 1.121% 

No. 3 cyl 2.25 2.35 2.25 2.35 2.50 2.60 

No. 10 4.45 4.60 4.45 4.60 5.05 5.20 
Fancy (A) No. 2, Sweetened... 1.10 1.15 1.10 1.15 1.20 1.25 

No. 3 cyl 2.50 2.60 2.59 2.60 2.75 2.85 

No. 10 5.00 5.15 5.00 5.15 5.60 5.75 
Standard (C) No. 2, Sweetened 1.05 1.10 1.05 1.10 1.15 1.20 

No. 3 cyl 2.40 2.50 2.40 2.50 2.65 2.75 

No. 10 4.80 4.95 4.80 4.95 5.40 5.55 
Sub-standard No. 2, Sweetened 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.05 1.10 

No. 3 cyl 2.30 2.40 2.30 2.40 2.55 2.65 

No. 10 4.60 4.75 4.60 4.75 5.20 5.35 

CANNED FISH 
OYSTERS 
(MPR 328, Amendment 1, 3-23-43) 
East South West Coast 
Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt, Other 
SALMON 
(MPR 265, Amendment 2, 7-13-43) 
1 Ib. llb %lb Ylb. % Ib. Ib 

Per Case Tall Flat Flat Flat Oval Flat Oval Flat 

C.R. C.R. C.R. C.R. 

King waite “nen 

Coho 11.60 12.30 SSO 

Pink 8.00 8.00 

Sockeye 15.00 16.00 
Puget Sound 

COLUMBIA RIVER 
Chinook, Fancy.. 19.00 20.60 24.00 13.00 6.60 

16.00 17.60 10.00 5.20 

Standard ........... 13.00 14.00 8.00 4.80 

Steelheads 16.00 17.60 10.00 12.00 5.20 

SARDINES 
(MPR 184, 7-23-42) 
East Central West Coast 
(Per case f.o.b. Portland, Me.) Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt. Other 
\% Oil, Mustard, Keyless, 
14 Tomato Sauce, Keyless, 

Tomato Sauce, Key, 100 cans 4.87 (5.27 
\% Oil, Mustard, Key, Carton, 

14 Tomato Sauce, Key, Carton, 

34 Mustard, Keyless, 48 cans.... 4.07 4.47 
*%4 Tomato, Keyless, 48 cans...... 

SHRIMP 
(MPR 311, 2-2-43) 
East South West Coast 
Wet Dry Wet Dry Wet Dry 


Veined Shrimp add 60c per doz. above prices. 
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MAXIMUM PRICES FOR CANNED PEAS 


(MPR-306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 


Region I Region II Region III Region IV 
Variety No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 
Sieve Size Grade No. 303 Glass Jar Can No. 303 Glass Jar Can No. 303 Glass Jar Can No. 303 Glass Jar Can 
Alaska No. 1 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 7.75 1.525 7.65 1.55 7.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.40 7.00 
C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 
Alaska No. 2 A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.15 1.45 7.25 
Bor Ex. Std. 1.325 6.65 1.30 6.50 1.275 6.40 1.30 6.50 
C or Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.15 5.75 
Alaska No. 3 A or Fancy 1.375 6.90 1.35 6.75 1.325 6.65 1.35 6.75 
B or Ex. Std, 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.20 6.00 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.10 5.50 
Alaska No. 4 and up A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.15 . 6.75 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.05 5.25 
Alaska Ungraded A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.15 5.75 . 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.05 5.25 
Sweet No. 1 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 7.75 1.525 7.65 1.525 7.65 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 
C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 
Sweet No. 2 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 7.75 1.525 7.65 1.525 7.65 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 
C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 
Sweet No. 3 A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.15 - 1.425 7.15 
B or Ex. Std. 1.325 6.65 1.30 6.50 1.275 6.40 1.275 6.40 
C or Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.125 5.65 
Sweet No. 4 A or Fancy 1.375 6.90 1.35 6.75 1.325 6.65 1.325 6.65 
B or Ex. Std. : 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.075 5.40 
Sweet No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 
B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.125 5.65 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.025 5.15 
Sweet Ungraded A or Fancy 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 
B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.075 5.40 
Prince of Ungraded A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45. 7.25 1.425 7.15 1.425 7.15 
Wales & B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 
Laxton C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.025 5.15 


Note Substandard prices: 2s or 303 Glass Jars, 10c; 10’s, 50c, per dozen less than maximum prices for standard grade. 

Region 1: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and North Carolina. , 

Region II: Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Region III: Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico. 

Region 1V: Oregon, Washington, California. 


MAXIMUM PRICES FOR GREEN AND WAX BEANS 


(MPR-306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 


Region I Region II Region III Region IV Region V Region VI 
Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Pole Beans 
Sieve Size Grade No. 2 No. 2% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No.10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 No.2 No.2% No.10 No.2 No.2% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 
Whole, Regular (Green or Wax) (Tin) 
No. 1 A or Fancy 1.65 2.225 8.25 1.80 2.425 9.00 1.675 2.250 835 1.725 2.825 8.60 1.70 2.300 850 1.80 2.425 9.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.70 2.300 8.50 1.575 2.125 7.85 1.625 2.200 8.10 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.70 2.300 8.50 
C or Std. 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.475 2.000 7.35 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.60 2.150 8.00 
No. 2 A or Fancy 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.65 2.225 8.25 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.575 2.125 7.856 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.65 2.225 8.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.475 2.000 7.35 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.55 2.100 7.75 
C or Std. 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.375 1.850 6.85 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 17.25 
No. 3 A or Fancy 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.475 2.000 7.35 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.55 2.100 7.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.875 1.850 6.85 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 7.25 
C or Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.35 1.825 6.75 
No. 4 A or Fancy 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.375 1.850 6.85 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 17.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
C or Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.35 1.825 6.75 
No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.385 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.3856 1.825 6.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.15 1.550 65.75 1.80 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
C or Std. 1.10 1.475 65.50 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.25 1.675 6.25 
Ungraded A or Fancy 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.35 1.825 6.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
C or Std. 1.10 1.475 56.50 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.25 1.675 6.25 
Cut (Green or Wax) (Tin) 
No. 2 A or Fancy 1.45 1.950 7.26 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.475 2.000 7.35 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.60 2.150 8.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.375 1.850 6.85 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.50 2.025 17.50 
C or Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
No. 3 A or Fancy 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.375 1.850 6.85 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.50 2.025 17.50 
B or Ex. Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
C or Std. 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.80 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
No. 4 A or Fancy 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.80 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.35 1.825 6.75 
C or Std. 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.80 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.15 1.550 65.75 1.80 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
B or Ex. Std. 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.25 1.675 6.25 
C or Std. 1.05 1.425 5.25 1.20 1.6256 6.00 1.075 1.450 5.35 1.125 1.525 5.60 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.20 1.625 6.00 
Ungraded A or Fancy 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.80 1.750 6.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
B or Ex. Std. 1.10 1.475 5.60 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.26 1.675 6.25 
C or Std. 1.05 1.425 5.25 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.075 1.450 5.35 1.125 1.525 5.60 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.20 1.625 6.00 


Region I—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island. 

Region II—New York. 

Region IIlI—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas and Kentucky. 

Region IV—Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota and South Dakota. 

Region V—Arizona, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Nevada and all of Idaho except Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and 
Omyhee Counties, 

Region VI—Washington, Oregon, California and Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and Omyhee Counties in Idaho. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3,000 lbs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper Cooking Ket- 
tles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. Rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from a single 
item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 18-20 
Park Row, New York City. 


FOR SALE—Equipment: 1 Jumbo Model E Crowner, serial 
No. 205, motor driven extra set bottle equipment; 1 F. M. C. 18- 
spout Rotary Syphon Filler, stainless steel bowl, motor drive; 
1 Karl Kiefer P type Hand Filler, stainless steel, 8 spouts; 1 
Karl Kiefer 72-spout Rotary Rinser, motor drive. Priced rea- 
sonable. Equipment in excellent running condition. Blue Ridge 
Fruit Growers Coop., Inc., Sperryville, Va. 


FOR SALE—Used guaranteed truck scales—no priority 
needed. Also new scales, vibrating screens, and crushers. Im- 
mediate deliveries. Bonded Scale Co., Dept. CT, Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Three reconditioned Ayars Liquid Plunger 
Fillers, with No. 1 and No. 2 attachments; No. 3 attachment can 
also be used and is obtainable. F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE—One Continuous Current Generator C. L. C. 25, 
Form B, Speed 750, Volts 125, Full Load 125. This Generator 
in very good mechanical shape. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, 
Del. 


FOR SALE—1 large size Manton Gaulin Homogonizer; 1 
Cherry-Burrell Viscolizer; 1 Colloid Mill. Practically new, 
prompt shipment. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Model B middle-sized Chisholm-Ryder Bean 
Snipper in A-1 condition, priced at $900 f. o. b. Tampa, Florida. 
Northwestern Canning & Packing Co., Seffner, Fla. 


CONVERTING TO BOTTLES?—Rebuilt World and Liquid 
semi and full Automatic Labelers, Ermold 6-wide Multiple Au- 
tomatic Labeler; C. C. & S. and Adriance Crowners; U. S. Elgin 
and Ayars Fillers; Several large Bottle Pasteurizers and Wash- 
ers; also large stock other used and rebuilt canners equipment. 
Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo-14, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—Round Pod Kidney Wax Bean Seed, 40 bushel. 
Hungerford Packing Co., Hungerford, York County, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One-year-old Spurgonized Lima Bean Seed, 
1000 lbs. Inquire for prices. .G. L. F. Columbia Farm Products 
Co-op., Inc., Bloomsburg, Pa. Phone 1561. 
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WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—Retorts; Stainless Steel, Monel, 
Copper or Aluminum Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Labeling Ma- 
chines; Packaging Equipment; Filter Presses. Adv. 489, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—Used Can Labeling Machines; mention sizes 
handled, manufacturer’s number, general condition; also Bottle 
Labeling Machines. Adv. 4338, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Hansen or Ayars Semi-Automatic Filler for No. 
10 cans. State age, condition, and lowest price. Adv. 4339, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Two 5-pocket reconditioned Ayars Universal 
Fillers. Adv. 4344, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Several million Cabbage Plants. Varieties, 
Glory of Enkhuizen, Charleston, Wakefield and All Season. All 
shipments mossed. Contact Carolina Plant Farms, Bethel, N. C. 
L. D. Phone 105. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Carlots Fruits and Berries in crates for shipment 
in precooled cars or packed in barrels, frozen, or any other type 
container; brined or otherwise. Tenser & Phipps, Grant Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Private phone straight calls, GR ant 0768. 


WANTED—Large quantity Red and Green Peppers in brine, 
also unpeeled Pimientos, Red and Green, packed in barrels, ship- 
ment when ready. Tenser & Phipps, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATION WANTED—Permanent connection with reliable 
concern by man with 18 years experience as Office Manager. 
Thorough knowledge of office and factory routine dealing with 
food processing; experienced in handling Federal employment 
records, pay-roll work, personnel contacts, cost accounting; pro- 
duction routine, labeling, packing, shipping; purchasing and 
priority ratings, and working knowledge of processing equip- 
ment installations. Present employment does not use highest 
skill. Adv. 4841, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced Executive to manage and operate 
a large company engaged in the Sauerkraut and Pickle busi- 
ness. This company operates plants in the South, North, and 
Widwest. It grows its pickles and vegetables under contract, 
also cures, processes and packs its product. Anyone interested 
is requested to enclose in a letter his name, age, experience, and 
other qualifications, and mail to P. O. Box 98, Lansdowne, Pa. 


WANTED—FEfficient Supervisor capable of running efficiently 
quick-freezing plant, employing 70 people. Full experience of 
food processing and experience in handling help necessary. 
Apply with full information of previous experience. Adv. 4345, 
The Canning Trade. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 


Contributions Welcomed 


THAT SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 

The young mistress sent her maid, newly hired, for a number 
of toilet articles. 

“Mandy,” said the mistress a few days later, 
tar soap you got for me the other day?” 

“Lawsee, Miss,” exclaimed Mandy, “what all’s a blonde baby 
like you to do with tar soap? Ah thought you ordered it for 
mah own pussonal use.” 


“where is that 


She was a most precise person, and she decided that if she 
could prevent it no one would nickname any of her sons. So 
she named the first one William, well knowing that he might 
be called Will or Willie for a time. The second she named Wil- 
mont, the third Wilbur, the fourth Wilfrid, and the fifth Willis. 
Then she sank back contented in the thought that people would 
have to call them by their real names. So they were called Bill, 
Chuck, Skinny, Tubby, and Buddy. 


HE’S NOT YELLOW 
The Marine Corps, never the one to boast unduly about its 
exploits, sends out the following distinct understatement from 
its Quantico base: 
Four of the leathernecks were playing bridge in a hut on a 
small Pacific isle. From outside came a shout: 


“Force of about 200 Japs landing on the beach.” 


The four Marines looked at one another. Finally one rose 
casually and said: “O K, I’ll go—I’m dummy this hand.” 


SYMPATHETIC CHILD 


A mother took her little girl to an art museum and they 
halted in front of a painting showing the sufferings of the early 
Christian martyrs. The painter had depicted a group of men 
and women being thrown to the lions. 

Suddenly the little girl began to cry. “Ah,” said the mother 
to herself, ““‘what a fine, sensible child I have—crying over the 
sufferings of those poor people!” And to the little girl she said: 

“There, there, my dear, don’t cry; this happened many years 
ago, and the sufferings of those poor people are over now.” 

“I’m not crying for the people,” said the child. “Look at 
that poor little lion over there in the corner; he’s not getting 
any!” 


MEEOUW! 
Mrs. Bragg: I’ve just come back from the beauty parlor. 
Mrs. Gnasty: Too bad you weren’t waited on. 


Diner—What have you got for dinner? 

Waiter—Roastbeeffricassedchickenstewedlambaked and fried- 
potatoescollegepuddingmilkteaandcoffee. 

Diner—Give me the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 18th and 19th 
syllables. 


DROP A WIRE TO ROOSEVELT 

A Swedish farmer who wanted to make his permanent home 
in this country appeared for his naturalization papers. 

“Are you satisfied with the general conditions of this country, 
Mr. Olsen?” he was asked. 

“Yah, sure,’”’ answered Olsen. 
“And does this government of ours suit you?” 

“Well, yah, mostly,” stammered the Swede, “only I lak to see 
more rain.” 
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PURCHASE 
Requirements 


EARLY 


RIVERSIDE Murfreesboro, N. C. 


INSURE 
DELIVERY 


CORRUGATED 


BOXES 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. 


SOLID FIBRE 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


PATENTED 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either Single or Double 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


MORRALLABELING MACHINE 
and other machinery 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


CANNING MACHINERY 


New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler 


Universal 


High Speed Syruper and Juice Filler 
Plunger Filler for Liquids and Soups 
Niagara Tomato Washer 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 
Salem, New Jersey 


Tomato and String Bean Filler 


Hot Water Exhauster 
Corn Shaker - Etc. 
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35 Years of 
Specialized Service 


in the 
Prevention of Fires 

and 
Maintenance of Low 


Insurance Costs 
for the FOOD INDUSTRY 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
Chicago, Illinois 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 


WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses that 
supply them, Consult the advertisements for details. 


ADHESIVES 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BASKETS (Wood), Picking 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNING MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Niagara Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nolan Machinery Corp., Rome, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Heekin Can Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE 
Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Northrup, King & Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT 
United States Rubber Company, New York City 


SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 


FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, III. 
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SOME UNEXPECTED 
BARGAINS 


The following equipment available immediately—subject to prior sale. 


The owner 


is required to discontinue operations because of farms being taken over for Govern- 


ment purposes. 


1—practically new, five Sieve Sinclair-Scott 
Hydro-Geared Grader including one set 
pea screens and one set lima bean screens 


1—Kyler Labeler, interchangable for No. 1, 
No. 2, No. 24 and No. 3 cans 


1—Berry Washer 

1—Haynie Hot Water Tomato Scalder 
1—Rod Washer 

1—16’ Blancher 

1—Gooseneck Elevator - 9’ distance on floor 
1—Sterling Peeler with motor 
1—Strawberry Slicer with motor 

1—No. 16 Clipper Cleaner 

1—No. 1 Olney Washer 

1—18' Straight Line Exhauster 


The above equipment used but a few days 
and absolutely good as new. 


We also offer the following rebuilt equip- 
ment subject to prior sale. 


1—No. 10 Ayars Pea Filler 
1—Indiana Pulper 


1—Monitor Shed Pea Cleaner 
1—Peerless Corn on Cob Washer 
2—Robins Circle Steam Hoists 


1—Ayars No. 2 Corn Shaker 
1—Six-pocket Ayars Plunger Filler 


2—Six-pocket M. & S. Fillers 
1—Indiana Chili Sauce Machine 


1—Factory Rebuilt (practically new) M. & S. 
Filler for No. 1 cans 


6—No. 5 Corn Cutters 
2—No. 7 Corn Silkers 
3—Morral Corn Cutters 
1—Rebuilt Knapp Labeler 


Write, Wire, or Telephone 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, 


Baltimore-2, Maryland 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING MACHINERY 
Our New No. 700 Catalogue is now ready for distribution. 
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GUNG HO - - WORK TOGETHER 


This symbol and slogan have inspired China’s 
millions in the years of their heroic struggle 
against barbaric cruelty, wanton destruction, 
terror and famine. 


You and we, as packers and seedsmen, have 
a joint responsibility in the service of essen- 
tial food supplies. And here as in China, our 
efforts are doubled when we 


WORK TOGETHER 


BUY U. S. BONDS and BUY THEM NOW 
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